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HE long promised Reform Bill was introduced on Monday 
night in a House crowded from floor to ceiling. Archbishop 
Manning lurked in a corner under the galleries, vigilantly 
and perseveringly watching the scene,—for he staid through the 
dull dinner time, to hear Mr. Horsman’s political Ultramon- 
tanism. Lord Russell and the Duke of Cambridge watched from the 
corresponding place on the opposite side of the House. Lord Gran- 
ville, his hands thrust through his hair, and in various other atti- 
tudes apparently indicative of despair—though his countenance was 
tranquil—observed eagerly the. effect of the medicine which Mr. 
Gladstone was persuading the patient to take. Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Bright, restless under the pressure of opposite moods of feeling, 
glowered at the orator ; while Mr. J. S. Mill fixed on him that keen 
and vigilant gaze which—directed to speakers on gas companies and 
the introducers of Reform Bills alike—is said to ‘‘ haunt” the 
reporters. Never was a revelation better listened to or less ex- 
citing in its effects. The 14/. county franchise was received with 
wonder, but the 7/. borough franchise with positive amusement, a 
half-titter mingling with the cheers. Mr. Gladstone's own manner 
was somewhat listless. He explained the details with his usual 
lucidity, depreciating the effect of his fancy franchise as he went 
on, but the speech was not a great one. The appeal at the end 
was merely an eloquent tag, and everybody felt when he sat down 
that he had thrown no life into the Bill,—that it was not his own 
Bill, but the Cabinet’s. Lord Russell, however, seemed on the 
whole to chuckle over it in his corner, and the feeling among spec- 
tators appeared to be rather dubious,—a feeling that the Bill might 
do, if Mr. Gladstone had had any particular reason why it should 
be that Bill and no other, which he evidently had not. 


The provisions of the Bill are simple. It is only a franchise Bill, 
Mr, Gladstone asserting that a redistribution of seats would have 
prolonged the discussion beyond any chance of passing it this session, 
but telling the House (amidst derisive laughter) that they would be 
quite competent to consider the redistribution Bill without a fresh 
dissolution, even though the franchise Bill should be passed and 
new constituencies created. The county franchise proposed is 
14/., and the Government offer to extend the county rights of 
40s. freeholders in boroughs to copyholders and leaseholders of 
equal value, but the clause to this effect promised by Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to be missing in the Bill. A savings’ bank deposit of 
507. continued for two years is to qualify any one not otherwise 
qualified to vote for the place, whether county or borough, within 
which he resides. The 10J. borough occupancy qualification is to 
be reduced to 7/., and all the enactments requiring voters to have 
paid their local rates or Government taxes are to be repealed. 
Joint occupiers of houses are to vote if they pay as much as 10). 
clear annually each for their premises, without regard to furni- 
ture or attendance. Mr. Gladstone calculates that these measures 
will add 204,000 persons of the ‘ working class” to the borough 
constituencies, making with the present 126,000 of that class 
330,000 in all of working-class borough voters. The total addi- 
tion to the borough constituencies will be about 360,000, and the 
total addition to the county constituencies about 171,000, making 
tae 850,000 borough voters, of whom 330,000 are working- 

ersons and 6: i 
1,500'000 a county voters, in all perhaps about 





When Mr. Gladstone sat down the House emptied, and Mr. 


that if any anomaly really wanted remedy, it was the gross 
anomaly in the distribution of seats, and not the franchise. 
He showed that Mr. Gladstone in 1860, had believed that the 
working class had only one-ninth of the borough votes instead 
of one-fifth or fourth, and appealed to the ghost of Lord Palmer- 
ston whether under the new circumstances he would not hive 
declined to interfere to alter such a settlement as that of 1832 
altogether. Mr. Laing’s speech was in fact purely conserva- 
tive, and urged the anomaly which is not likely to be immediately 
taken in hand, only as a foil to the less striking anomaly with 
which Mr. Gladstone proposed to deal. But if purely conserva- 
tive it was sensible, which was more than could be said of Mr. 
Horsman, who mingled literary epigrams and senseless violence in 
a manner that wearied the House in spite of its love for personali- 
ties, and did more for the new Bill than any of its supporters had 
done. He was amusing when he compared Mr. Gladstone's sud- 
den plunge into Reform to the Amateur Casual’s plunge into the 
mutton broth, adding that he had been “soiled and shivering in 
questionable company ever since,” but on the whole Mr. Horsman 
was weak, violent, and incoherent. Mr. Horsman is going down 
as an orator. 


Mr. Lowe's speech, which was expected to damage the Bill 
exceedingly, was not one of his happiest efforts. His most origi- 
nal point was the remark that material improvement had brought 
constituencies much nearer to their members, that pressure was 
therefore much more direct and immediate, and that democratic 
constituencies would be much less patient and considerate in their 
use of this engine than the present owners of the franchise. This 
is a sound argument, but the rest of the specch consisted of reasons 
against any reform whatever, based on two ideas, that the lower 
you go the more venality, drunkenness, and violence you find, and 
that the House of Commons does its work, and more especially 
its peculiar work, which is finance, admirably. He argued strongly 
against the introduction of a Bill, to be followed by three other 
Reform Bills, and in a peroration of some dignity declared that 
he left to Mr. Gladstone the triumph of carrying his measure, 
‘‘ Mine be the glory of having, to the utmost of my poor ability, 
resisted it.” 

Mr. Bright’s speech on the Biil was in reality the strongest made 
in its support, but his apparent line was simply toleration. He 
condemned the proposal for a county franchise as feeble, a 101. 
qualification having been repeatedly agreed to on both sides, 
and offered to vote with the Tories for its reduction in com- 
mittee. He accepted the 7/. franchise ‘only for a time,” 
condemned the Savings’ Bank franchise, convicted Mr. Lowe of 
changing opinions uttered in 1859, laughed at him and Mr. 
Marsh, the Australian member for Salisbury, as persons of 
Botany Bay ideas, quizzed Mr. Horsman for retiring to a political 
cave of Adullam, to which he invited every one in distress and every 
one discontented, observed that Mr. Lowe’s patron, Lord Lans- 
downe, could return his butler, warned the House that whenever 
disorder occurred in Europe the nation would ask much more, and 
that even without disorder emigration might weaken the country, 
and sat down, leaving the impression that the Bill was too moderate 
for him, but that he would accept it as an instalment of justice. 
As at least ten years must elapse before there is another Bill, the 
effect of this was to propitiate many Conservatives. 


Lord Cranborne made an able speech after his kind—clear, acrid, 
and incisive, against the Bill, His point was that if the Bill passed 
the working class would have the absolute control of 133 seats, 
and when the redistribution was complete would probably have 
168, being more than a clear majority of the 334 English borough 
members in the House. He was ready to remedy anomalies if the 
country wished it, but the greatest anomaly he knew of was the 
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absence of direct representation for property. With characteristic 
audacity he declared that the owners of property were not ade- 
quately represented—as if the House had net pawed the Cattle 
Plague Act like a coercion Bill, and that the working men wanted 
to establish the Socialist droit dw travail, as if the droit du travail 
were anything but a poor law with a cruel labour test. He finished 
by declaring that if a time of disorder ever came, and the people 
made great demands, they would not make them the less violent 
because of any Reform Bill—which is possible ; but the Viscount 
forgets that a sound Bill would place the whole of the great cities 
on the resisting side. ILousehold suffrage in great boroughs only 
would place the only class which can revolt on the side of order. 


The relations between Prussia and Austria continue unchanged, 
the King insisting that the fate of the Duchies shall be settled, 
and the Kaiser quietly declining to settle it. The attitude of 
Prussia is, if possible, rather more insolent and rather less firm. 
The King has decreed that inhabitants of the Duchies guilty of 
advocating the right of any person save the King of Prussia or 
Iimperor of Austria shall be imprisoned, but on the other hand, he 
has delayed his threatened ultimatum. The Emperor, for his 
part, has held a council of marshals to decide whether he can 
fight with a prospect of success, and has allowed it to transpire 
that the answer is aflirmative. Count von Bismark had not 
expected this, and the dispute may in the end be referred to the 
arbitration of the Diet. At present the disputants resemble 
nothing so much as two street boys, one of whom exclaims, ‘“‘ You 
hit me, just!” while the other retorts, ‘‘ No, you just hit me !” 


The Government proposal for members’ oaths—the substitution, 
that is, of an oath of allegiance for all others, was carried on 
Thursday by a majority of 236 to 222. The Ministry made, how- 
ever, one concession, extending the oath so as to cover the dynasty 
as well as the Sovereign, a rather imbecile precaution to secure a 
Protestant succession, as the Royal caste always. professes the 
faith agreeable to the people it rules. Mr. Disraeli’s second wish, 
that the oath should declare a falsehood, namely, that the Pope 
had no power within the United Kingdom, was rejected. It 
seems to be understood that the Bill will be permitted to pass the 
Lords, Lord Derby not wanting to fight the Catholic gentry of 
Lancashire on the point; but the Bishops may insist on their right 
to enjoy the pleasure of branding Catholics as inherently disloyal. 





The returns of the Cattle Plague for the week ending March 
3rd show a considerable reduction in the seizures, only 8,591 cases 
being reported against 10,167 in the previous week. This is after 
adding the cases which ought to have been reported by defaulting 
inspectors. Mr. Hunt’s Bill came back to the Commons on 
Thursday so mutilated that he declared it no child of his, only 
eight clauses remaining out of fifty-four, and only one of them 
remaining as it originally stood. On Sir George Grey promising 
to secure some of his ends by Orders in Council, Mr. Hunt with- 
drew his Bill. It was stated on Tuesday by Mr. Bruce that Profes- 
sors Simonds and Brown were convinced by some experiments they 
had made that the rinderpest could be extended to sheep, but this 
is disbelieved in Scotland, and at all events the disease is not so 
easily communicated from one sheep to another. 


The real state of feeling in the United States concerning the 
President’s veto of the Bill for protecting the freedmen must not 
be judged from the prejudiced reports of the Times’ correspondent. 
He writes, for instance, on the 8rd inst., ‘‘ With but two or 
three exceptions, Massachusetts being one of them, every State in 
which the voice of the people has been uttered through the Legis- 
lature or public meetings has gone unequivocally for the Pre- 
sident.” Now the ‘ public meetings” are simply no criterion at 
all. They are got up with equal readiness on both sides. 
The two or three legislatures that have declared do count for 
something, and both that of Massachusetts and that of Iowa have 
declared by an overwhelming majority for Congress, and against 
the President. There may be some that have declared in the 
opposite direction, but we do not know it. The Republican press 
seems to stand firm over the whole North in condemning with 
bitterness and surprise the desertion of the President. From 
twenty-two of the papers we have seen expressions of the strongest 
condemnation. Nor is the party in the House and Senate cowed, 
as the Times represents. The Senate passed by a vote of 
29 to 18 the concurrent resolution sent up by the House, 
refusing to admit representatives from any of the late rebel 
States till Congress has decided that they are “entitled to repre- 
sentation.” The Times’ correspondent represents this as ‘“‘ merely 
affirming by a formal vote the right which the Legislature has 


already exercised.” ‘The truth, however, is that so far from 

einga formal one, it marks distinct progress im the Republicanism 
of the Semate, for it is just what the Senate struck out in the re- 
solutions of the IIouse sent ap by Mr. Stevens im the beginning 
of the session. ‘The President has driven the Senate into direct 
conflict witlr himself. 

The accounts from the South of the cruelties practised against 
the freedmen are terrible. From Mississippi and Alabama inde. 
pendent reports assert that freedmen are continually shipped off 
as slaves and sold to Cuba,—the revised law in several States 
authorizing the selling of “negro vagrants.” Meanwhile our 
countrymen in New York, and even quasi-republicans like our cor- 
respondent ‘“¢A Yankee,” whose views on this subject are as un- 
scrupulous as any Southerner’s, explain that the North has already 
paid enough for the negro cause, and is not going to pay any more, 
even though their nominal rights as citizens be universally violated, 
We say that men who pay thus and fight thus for Union, and decline 
to pay anything additional to redeem their own pledges of freedom 
to their own negro allies, are not worthy of Union, and will not 
keep it long. Already the signs of danger are imminent, 
General Terry writes from Richmond that if his troops are further 
reduced he must retire on Fortress Monroe, so disloyal is the chief 
city of Virginia; and General Howard reports that since the 
President’s veto all the terrible difficulties of the officers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in securing some show of justice here and 
there to the negroes are tenfold aggravated. We believe that the 
Republican party will stand firm, but the President, short-sighted 
and narrow-minded, is already doing his best to undo what the 
war has done. 


The settlers in New Zealand are getting rid of the soldiers, and 
prospering in their work almost in proportion ‘as they get rid of 
them. General Chute has taken another pah, and inflicted a 
severe defeat on the fanatics. He appears to be acting in a 
very different spirit from General Cameron, to whose bad conduct 
it is attributable that the colony is still at war at all. 


The New York Herald publishes some statements about Joseph 
Crele, said to be the oldest man in the world, which if that journal 
were a little more trustworthy would be of great interest. It 
states that the record of his baptism in 1725 is still kept in the 
Catholic church of Detroit, showing him to have been 141 years 
old when he died. He was, moreover called a few years ago 
into Court to give evidence upon claims, 80 years old, as being 
notoriously the oldest man in Wisconsin. His daughter, moreover, 
was seventy-two two years ago, having been born when he was 
69. He was a man of iron constitution, spare, and an inveterate 
smoker, a habit seldom injurious to men who live in the open air. 
He used to say he had voted for every President of the American 
Union, and complained that ‘“‘ Death had forgotten him.” We 
cannot still avoid the suspicion that Crele was one of the not un- 
frequent cases of a child named after a dead brother, which 
might strike twenty or thirty years from his registered age. 


It is stated that Stephens has escaped to America, recommend- 
ing the Brotherhood to avoid collision with the authorities. That 
is possible, and it is also possible, and more likely, that the story 
has been set afloat to deceive the vigilance of the police. There 
must be great good in a people whose lowest class are not tempted 
to inform on one they think a patriot by such an offer as 2,000/. 


A deputation of the graduates of the Queen’s University was 
received by Earl Russell on Saturday, and repeated the usual 
arguments against the grant of degrees through that Uni- 
versity to scholars educated in exclusively Catholic schools. 
Earl Russell replied that if a member of the Church of England 
went to Trinity College, where he was trained in the doctrines of 
that Church, he could obtain a fellowship, but if he went to a 
similarly exclusive Catholic College he must come over to England 
for one. He thought that unfair, as also was any disqualification 
of a Catholic from sitting in the Senate simply because he was a 
Catholic. ‘The puzzle to us is how any Liberal can possibly think 
otherwise, but Government appears for the present at least to 
have given way. Earl Russell admitted that he could not change 
the charter of the University without its own consent, which he 
clearly will not obtain. 

Mr. Cardwell has recalled the Governor of Victoria. The 
Legislative Assembly of that colony, as our readers are aware, has 
been for months in conflict with the Legislative Council, and the 
quarrel has gone so far that the nominee House refused to pass the 
Appropriation Bill because a protectionist tariff had been tacked 
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on the Government by loans and duties, levied with the consent 
of the Lower House, but illegal. He thought it his duty, it 
appears, to act according to the advice of his Ministers. Mr. 
Cardwell, however, thought it his duty, as Her Majesty’s 
representative, to uphold the law, and censured him severely. 
Twenty-two members of the Council in the meantime addressed 
the Home Government, denouncing the Governor’s acts as un- 
constitutional, a proceeding which so irritated Sir Charles that 
he declared it would be impossible for him to act with any of 
them again, even should they obtain a majority. Under these 
circumstances the Secretary for the Colonies informs him that he 
had no option but to recall him from his post, which he accordingly 
does. The recall will, we fear, be interpreted by the colonists as 
a coup d'état directed against the Assembly in the interest of free 
trade, but it is clear that the first duty of a Colonial Governor is 
to maintain the law, and not “ collect money by mere force from 
persons from whom the Supreme Court has declared it is not due.” 


The telegram received yesterday with the latest news from 
Jamaica contains nothing except an intimation that Ramsay, the 
Provost-Marshal, has been charged with murder, but liberated on 
bail to the amount of 200/., the latter a circumstance to be 
explained. 

Sir Robert Peel on Friday last made an excellent speech against 
smoke. He showed that besides the immense mischief done by 
the effluvium, which pollutes the atmosphere, ruins the appearance 
of our cities, and produces disease, the waste involved amounts to 
20 per cent. of all coal burnt. He also showed that it was 
perfectly possible to make furnaces consume their own smoke, and 
wanted an Act. Sir George Grey, however, pointed out that the 
law as it stands prohibits smoke from furnace chimneys, but the 
local authorities will not carry out the law. That is extremely 
natural, they being the chief offenders themselves ; but the truth 
seems to be this. People are unwilling to carry out measures of 
prevention unless they can be made complete, and household 
smoke be prohibited as well as factory smoke. That can be done 
either by a law to alter every chimney in the country, or by the 
use of smoke sewers passing from house to house to a central 
furnace. ‘That has been often suggested, and if the smoke could 
be utilized, say by the gasworks, so as to pay for the needful zinc 
pipes, could be easily enough carried out. Perhaps a reformed 
House of Commons may have the nerve to try the experiment, 
and so convert the metropolis into a white city, as beautiful as 
any in the world. The present House has not in such matters the 
courage of a hutch of rabbits. 


We have received a letter which shows that the public has been 
a little too hard upon Mr. Chambers, the Deputy Recorder, who 
sentenced Mr. Sothern’s libeller to a fine of 50/. He was in the 
wrong in that case, but not in that of Mrs. Pittendreigh. ‘The 
defence for his leniency to Mr. Coleman, that Mr. Sothern was not 
really hurt, is absurd, as absurd as to pardon an attempt at murder 
because the victim was a man of strong nerves. But in the case of 
the old woman, it appears that she was one of a party of persons 
who had combined to harass Mrs. Pittendreigh with libels, who had 
defeated justice in no less than four trials, and who had in con- 
sequence nearly ruined the prosecutor. ‘Ihe sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment, not twenty-one, as we by some error 
believed, was therefore a light one, so light that it created nearly 
as much astonishment in court as that upon Mr. Coleman. 


There is a strange man in existence who, by the laws of chance, 
must in all probability have spent half his life-time in studying 
arithmetical coincidences, and has at last been rewarded with find- 
ing such a one as he might have hunted for through half a cen- 
tury without discovering. The Pall Mall Gazette publishes the 
observations of a correspondent on a pair of triple coincidences, 
which may (very unlikely) become one of quadruple coincidences, 
between the figures of dates affecting the life of Louis Philippe 
and the same dates for the life of Louis Napoleon :— 











Lous Purr Lours NAPOLEON 
ascended the Throne in proclaimed Emperor in 
1330 1830 1830 1852 1852 1852 
4 . 
sty tei §1 | sel 3y} g } 
2a ag é & 8 oS 8 a 5 8 & 8 
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in which year he abdicated. in which year ? 


Here the treble coincidences that are certain is that the date of 
the birth, of the wife’s birth, and of the marriage of each 
monarch when added in a vertical column to the last figure of the 


date of his coming to the throne produce the same answer 
for each addition, though of course a different answer for 
the two monarchs. The fourth coincidence, not yet verified, 
and of course in the highest degree improbable, which it 
suggests, is that the date so obtained in the Emperor's case 
should be the date of a similar event to that which this 
process gave in Louis Philippe’s case. If that high impro- 
bability should happen, mathematicians would certainly assert that 
it was mathematically much more likely than not that there was 
a reason for this arithmetical coincidence,—though what reason it 
would be difficult for the greatest wisdom to conjecture. 


Mr. Gladstone has promised justice to dogs. He suggested in the 
House of Commons yesterday week that the dog duty is too high, 
and is in fact a purely voluntary tax, only 300,000 dogs paying it, 
whereas the dogs of Great Britain are probably some 3,000,000. 
He thinks it would be well to reduce it to 4s. or 5s. from its present 
rate, 12s., and also substitute a licence for the assessed tax. Man- 
kind, he says, are strictly divided into dog-lovers and dog-haters, 
and all who are not lovers of dogs are hatersof dogs. Very kindly 
therefore he proposes to meet the views of both parties, by making 
dogs cheaper to keep for dog-lovers, and at the same time making it 
easier for haters of dogs to fasten the responsibility of the dogs on the 
owner, who will be liable to be asked at any time for his licence, 
and to lose his dog if he cannot prodace it. No doubt the dogs as 
a class will prefer the change when it is once completed, though 
the dogs of the world, who own no particular master,—some of 
the acutest of the species,—like Borinowski, who lives at Florence 
and goes out of town to the baths of Lucca in the season,—will 
have reason to fear a violent end. The advantage of the change 
is, that it will link the dogs more closely to the Constitution. A 
dog was once discovered carrying the assessed-tax paper on which 
he was entered to the fire, where he burnt it, showing the same 
jealousy of taxation as was evinced by his master. But to the new 
licence even that animal will get attached,—regarding it as the 
charter of his political existence. The dogs will no longer be a 
rabble, or, as Coriolanus said, ‘‘fragments.” They will have a 
status. Even the police may be called in by a ‘ licensed’ dog to 
protect him from the unlicensed cruelty of boyhood. 


Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., has become the President of 
the Sdburban Village and General Dwellings Company, and 
Messrs. John Everitt, Edward Vigers, Carrington Jones, and 
E. Moore, have joined the Board of Directors. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 87 to 874 for money, and 
873 4 for account. The closing prices yesterday were :—For 
transfer, 874 4; for time, 87}. 


The return of the Bank of England isfavourable, the supply of 
bullion having been increased to 14,327,618/., and the reserve of 
notes and coin to 8,804,543/. The minimum rate of discount 
has been reduced to 6 percent. At Amsterdam a reduction in 
the official rate of 1} per cent. has been made, viz., from 6 to 4}. 











The directors of Reuter’s ‘Telegram Company invite subscrip- 
tions for the 5,000 shares yet unissued, thereby calling up the whole 
of the capital, viz., 250,000. ‘The object of the directors in making 
this second issue of shares is to lay downand work a system of 
submarine cables between the English and Hanoverian coasts, a 
concession giving an exclusive right to the company to effect this 
for a period of thirty years having been obtained from the 
Hanoverian Government. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday weck :— 
Breidey, March 9, Friday, M sc 16, 


Greek aie ve -« oo -) 1 
Do. pons e« - « oo - Dee ~ - 
Mexican ee oe . o« oe 22) ee He 
Spanish Passive ee or - ee 275 oo 2 
Do. Certificates ow . o- 165 an 163 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe ° 66 e 674 
” ” 1362.4 ee << - 67 < us 
United States 5.20's ee 70. oo 724 


The closing prices of the leading British Bailways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, March 9. Friday, March 15. 
os 131 . 1314 
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London, Chatham,and Dover .« on eo 87 oa a7 
Metropolitan ee oe es 1323 ee 732 
Midland oe ee oo eo ee ee 1234 oa 124 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a oo 


THE BLOTS IN THE REFORM BILL. 


jie Ministerial Reform Bill is a double disappointment. 
It disappoints us as a practical proposition. It disappoints 
us still more in the measure it affords us both of the kind and 
the amount of deliberation which it has received in the Cabinet. 
It could scarcely have been proposed as it was by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in a speech of which not a word was 
devoted to the discussion of the true principle of Reform or 
of the principle of the particular measure or of any question 
of principle at all in connection with the subject,—a speech 
consisting of pure exposition of detail,—a speech which would 
have been appropriate only if resolutions laying down the true 
principles had been already fully discussed and agreed upon 
by resolutions of the House, and it had been left to the 
Government to embody them in the form of a particular 
Bill,—it could scarcely have been proposed, we say, in such 
a speech by such a statesman as Mr. Gladstone, if the Cabinet 
had previously devoted any reasonable proportion of its time 
to the most important matter of all—the true mark to be aimed 
at, and the intellectual ground to be taken up in order to show 
that their proposal had neither missed nor overshot that mark. 
The Ministerial Reform Bill seems tous neither a wisemeasure in 
itself nor,—what is almost, if not quite, as important—a measure 
that bears the traces of wise counsel. Some men, though with 
insignificant and expressionless features, carry about with them 
all the signs of the worthier bearing and expression of their 
ancestry ; they have the marks of high descent, though they 
stand on the lower ground themselves. We had at least 
hoped that the exposition of any measure of this kind by Mr. 
Gladstone would have borne traces of the catholicity and 
depth of Mr. Gladstone’s political character; that even if he 
had rejected what we think wise principles, he would have 
given acute and plausible reasons for rejecting them ; that he 
would have paid the many sagacious politicians who have 
discussed this great question through the last ten years, the 
respect of showing them that he had pondered their ideas and 
canvassed them with his colleagues ; that he would have laid 
down the exact place of this Bill on a chart of political prin- 
ciples as clearly as he did its position on the map of adminis- 
trative official practice ; that he would have made the House see 
the course of thought taken in the Cabinet, no less than the 
precise resolve taken. But of all this there was absolutely no 
sign. His speech seems to us to prove either that the Cabinet 
could not agree on any principle, or that it had never occurred 
to them that such a measure needed a principle to agree upon. 
There was absolutely no intellectual definition of its aim 
at all. No standard of representative equity, if we may so 
say, was set up, or even hinted at; no false standard was 
exposed ; no intellectual bearings taken. Whether Mr. Glad- 
stone thought that every great class-interest as such ought to 
have a voice in the Legislature or not,—whether he thought 
that, if so, some may be only indirectly while some are directly 
represented there,—whether he considered the whole idea of re- 
presenting interests false or not,—how far he conceived that a 
greater political capacity should secure additional political power 
to any section of society in the representative assembly,— 
whether he held that the House of Commons should be chosen 
solely with a view to get the highest deliberative ability, or 
also with a view to present the truest picture of the state of the 
nation,—on each and all of these rather pertinent issues Mr. 
Gladstone not only said nothing, but implied nothing. He 
plunged into the thick of his statistics, without leading up to 
them by the faintest indication of a clue by which to regulate 
our judgment. That is the first disappointment, and it cannot 
but do much to weaken the chance of the Government measure, 
for it would seem, whether falsely or truly, to convey an impres- 
sion that the Cabinet have been discussing a measure without 
a bottom,—indeed agreeing to ignore the necessity of having a 
foundation of political principle of any kind for the little 
group of floating islands of detail on which they have, as it 
were by chance, alighted. 

And the disappointment caused by the measure itself is the 
natural consequence of the disappointment caused by the 
‘conspicuous absence’ of principles. First, it is ostentatiously 
imperfect even in what it deals with, and what it does deal 
with it does not settle. Mr. Gladstone tells us that if we 
pass this Bill there are four others of almost equal importance, 
one at least of greater importance, standing over, and we shall 
have only begun the repairs which it will take at least a 
septennial Parliament of full duration to finish. But Mr. Glad- 


stone does not tell us,—what, however, everybody sees,—that 
the solutions arrived at in this Bill are drawn like lottery prizes 

the Government giving no reason beyond their own arbitrary 
choice for selecting them. It may be said certainly of the 
7/. borough franchise, for instance, what the irreverent church- 
goer said of the two-hours’ sermon in answer to some one’s 
complaint of its length—“ Yes, but it was very good of him 
to stop at all, for there was no reason why he should.” No 
one can say why they stopped at 7/. Mr. Gladstone indeed 
asserted that it had a negative merit,—namely, that it would 
not ‘“ suddenly invest the working class with preponderating 
power,”—from which most persons may be inclined to infer 
that if only they gain preponderating power, not suddenly, 
but slowly and surely, Mr. Gladstone at least would approve, 

When we are told to pause on a particular step lest we should 
come down too “suddenly,” the implied suggestion certainly 
is that the step so reached is a point of fresh departure for 
some lower point. And this was the great and fatal impres- 
sion produced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, 

—that the point chosen for a pause, and selected on the mere 
ipse dixit of the Cabinet without a vestige of reason for it, is 
not one at which it is even possible to do more than pause,— 
is at most a mere landing in the flight of descending stairs ; 
and worse still, the Government which has chosen it see this 
clearly, and so regard it,—only objecting to “investing the 
working class with preponderating power ” suddenly. 

That is the first great blot in the Government measure,—that 
it professes, even temporarily, only to deal with one out of at 
the very least three great questions all closely bound up toge- 
ther, leaving the others for prolonged agitation ; and that the 
one it does propose to deal with, it does not propose to settle, 
but encourages the notion of indefinite extension in the direc- 
tion of numerical representation at some future day. But the 
next great blot in the Government measure, though it has been 
less insisted on, seems to us quite as great,—namely, that it does 
as much harm in the smaller constituencies as it does good in 
the larger. We are anxious to admit that what it effects in the 
great manufacturing towns of the North is all, so far as it goes, 
in aright direction. But what does it propose to effect elsewhere? 
There are two classes of boroughs in which the influence of 
the working classes is already large, and where, by this Bill, it 
would be made preponderant,—boroughs of which Manchester 
and Birmingham are the type, and boroughs of which Beverley 
and Maldon are the type. There are also probably a few not 
inconsiderable boroughs neither notoriously corrupt, nor, on 
the other hand, connected with any energetic manufacture 
whose journeymen and handicraftsmen will, under the new 
Bill, be in the majority. Thus Greenwich, Southwark, Bolton, 
Bury, Preston, Warrington, Wigan, Salford, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and others of that class, will most likely, should the Bill 
pass, be absolutely in the hands of working-class constituencies ; 
as also will be Bridgewater, Guildford, Marlborough, Great 
Marlow, Peterborough, Westbury, Stafford, St. Ives, Reigate, 
and others of the same type. Nor is it very easy to say 
whether the Bill will do most to throw power into the hands 
of the respectable working class or the venal working class ; 
as far as we can see, the number of seats handed over to the 
independent artizans by this measure and the number of seats 
handed over to the venal class will be about equal. The 
new statistics, no doubt, give us far better means of calcu- 
lating the effect on the small boroughs than the effect on the 
large. The abolition of the compound Act and of the rate- 
paying classes in the large boroughs may be anything what- 
ever,—is, indeed, an unknown quantity. But, so far as we 
can judge at all, let us take a few instances of the effect 
of the Bill on boroughs of each class taken at random 
from the detailed borough statistics of the new Blue-book :— 
Birmingham will probably have under the Bill about 60 per cent. 
of its constituency working men; Bury, 52 per cent. ; Bradford, 
41 per cent. ; Halifax, 38 per cent.; Leeds, 35 per cent. On 
the other hand, Maldon, one of the most corrupt of corrupt 
places, will have 63 per cent. of its constituency working men ; 
Beverley, 60 per cent. ; Taunton, 45 per cent. ; Harwich, 42 
per cent.; and Ipswich, 39 per cent. Thus Maldon will be 
able to sell itself so as to neutralize Birmingham, Beverley 
so as to doubly outweigh the influence of Bury, which has 
but one member, while Beverley has two; Taunton so as 
to balance Bradford, Harwich Halifax, and Ipswich Leeds. 
And we repeat that, so far as we see, for every borough given 
up toa powerful and intelligent working class there will be 
another given up to an ignorant and corrupt working class. 
Now what a monstrous and discreditable act of cowardice on 
the part of the Government is this! They know as well as 
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we do that the equal lowering of the franchise in different 
sorts of boroughs will have, not the same, but opposite effects, 
and that there is no constitutional pretence for treating all 
alike, where all the circumstances which determine the results 
of their elections are different. You might just as well confer 
titles on all the poor younger sons because you give one to the 
rich elder son, as lower the franchise in poor and sleepy 
boroughs, where it will do only harm, because there is a good 
reason for doing so in rich and energetic boroughs, where it 
will do only good. There is something peculiarly sad about 
the feebleness and abject fear of precedent which obliges 
the Government to distribute their political rewards equally 
to the industrious and intelligent, who will put them out to 
interest, and to the spendthrift and the drunkard, who will sell 
what they can of their right in them next day for a five- 
pound note and aday’s drinking. We could understand a 
Conservative Government doing this, on the cynical plea that 
the corrupt working class will thus help to neutralize the 
Radicalism of the independent working class,—but that 
it should be deliberately done by a Liberal Government 
from sheer fear of the taunt that they would be creating 
anomalies, when they would be really removing them, is one of 
the most deplorable signs of the growing disposition of 
governments to cringe to the weakest of public prejudices (not 
opinions), and even to a prejudice which has never yet been 
called upon to justify itself to the public reason. If only the 
Government had lowered the franchise to 7/. in all the larger 
boroughs, say the boroughs containing 75,000 population and 
upwards, and had left the franchise elsewhere untouched, some- 
thing might have been said for the Bill. The great variety of 
circumstances in the Yorkshire and Lancashire boroughs would 
have thrown the power in some of them into the hands of the 
working class, and left it in others in the hands of the capi- 
talists. Thus Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, &c., would still have 
chiefly represented capital, while Manchester, Bury, Birming- 
ham, &c., would chiefly have represented labour. A variety in 
the centre of representative power would have been produced 
in different places, without any variety of qualification. But to 
extend wantonly the corruptible class of the country towns in 
order to render the necessity of the Corrupt Practices legisla- 
tion mentioned by Mr. Gladstone still more inevitable, under the 
plea of giving power to the working class, seems to us the very 


orient Meg elias of mischievous caprice. 
The last great blot in the Bill, only less, as it seems to us, 


than the one we have just named, is the attempt to separate 
two questions so absolutely bound up together as the redis- 
tribution of seats and the enfranchisement of a new class. 
We are not now speaking of the general evil of an indefinite 
prospect of unsettlement and agitation. The mischief of sepa- 
rating the question of how much power you shall give to the 
working class in any given constituency, from the question of 
how many members that constituency is to have, is entirely 
distinct and sui generis. In fact the two questions run into 
each other everywhere, and you cannot pretend to give a just 
decision of the one without attempting a just decision of the 
other. The object of the Bill is to secure a fair Parliamentary 
representation for the working class of the kingdom in general 
in its most intelligent and characteristic form, not for the 
working class of any one particular locality. Lord Cranbourne 
calculates that 133 seats will be handed over to the workingclass, 
if this Bill should pass. It is quite certain, however, that not the 
half of those will be really handed over to true working-class 
constituencies at all,—that half at least will belong to a class 
less independent, more corrupt, more at the mercy of mere 
wealth than they now are. When therefore the next ques- 
tion comes up of the redistribution of seats, it will be the cue 
of the Conservatives to count all these as working-class 
boroughs, as Lord Cranbourne did on Tuesday night, and to 
clamour for some equivalent transfer of seats to the counties 
by way of compensation for the landed interest. Nor will it 
be very easy for the Government to cry down the constituen- 
cies they have themselves made, and assure the House that half, 
er much more than half, of these working-class constituen- 
les are really certain to be a prey to the highest bidder. If 
the Government are weak, such a concession to the landed in- 
terest,—already in a clear majority in the House (if you reckon 
boroughs virtually governed by it), as the cattle-plague dis- 
eussion sufficiently showed,—such a concession as the Aber- 
deen Governmentreally contemplated, —would only be toolikely, 
and the effect would be that while the working class might 
really gain something like fifty seats, the landowners would 
fome out of the struggle practically stronger than ever, 
and the manufacturing capitalists indefinitely weaker than 





ever,—for all the gain of the working class would then 
be entirely at their expense. It is impossible even to dis- 
cuss what is or what is not a fair transfer of power to 
the working class, without knowing who are ultimately to 
lose the power so transferred, and this cannot be decided 
without settling the question of redistribution. If the 
working class are to have all their real gain at the 
expense of the manufacturers, the representative efficiency of 
Parliament will not be increased, but diminished. The fifty or 
sixty seats which we hope to see given to them must not be 
taken from the most energetic and enterprising element of our 
English commerce. Unless the North is to gain as many new 
Northern seats as will pass from the present constituencies 
there to the new constituencies, the Bill may prove to be a mere 
aggravation of the present undue preponderance of the landed 
gentlemen. 

On the whole, the Government Bill, so far as it affects the 
borough franchise, seems to us to lack three important essen- 
tials, —first, a principle,—next, an excuse for the purposeless in- 
crease of thecorrupt and dependent class of elecforsin the smaller 
boroughs pari passu with that of the honest and independent 
class in the larger boroughs,—lastly, a guarantee that it is not 
going to rob a veryill-represented class, the manufacturing capi- 
talists, of almost all their influence in Parliament, in order to 
find room for a totally unrepresented class, instead of taking 
from the superfluous and excessive political influence of land 
one of the talents which it has abused, and handing it over to 
labour, for more fruitful and worthy use. 





WHY WE DEMAND REFORM. 


A(R. LOWE and the party of reaction, in all their dealings 
1 with Reform, proceed on two fundamentally false 
assumptions. They assume that the only end of representa- 
tive institutions is to produce a good governing body, and that 
the House of Commons fulfils every function which that body 
could perform. In the interest of all moderate Liberals, of all 
Liberals, that is, who deprecate class ascendancy, whether the 
class in the ascendant wear ermine or corduroy, we deny both 
propositions. The object of every wise system of representa- 
tion is not single but twofold ; first, to gather together from out 
the nation the best governing body the nation can produce, and 
secondly, to ensure a cordial accord, a sensitive, living, respon- 
sive accord, between that body and the people it represents. 
This second function of any House of Commons is as impor- 
tant as the first, is, as it were, the basis of the first; and it is 
this which Mr. Lowe and his followers consistently ignore. 
They refuse to see that if free government has any meaning 
it means government by the people as well as for the people, 
that the rule of a class, even if it be the wisest class, is always 
in principle, and usually in working, as tyrannical as that of a 
monarch or an army. A monarch may be, and often is, much 
wiser than his people, an oligarchy has repeatedly proved itself 
one of the most competent of governments, and the sway of 
the middle class has in England been just and stable beyond all 
precedent. But the essence of genuine political freedom is 
that the nation shall govern itself, that every class, and 
interest, and want, and variety of thought, and difference of 
culture, and modification of feeling shall have its “‘ representa- 
tion,” that is, its full influence on the control of the national 
organism and development of the national life, its share in 
that right of initiating and guiding the collective action of a 
people which in Europe is meant by power. Sv long as this 
is denied to any class, so long as it is ruled either from above 
or below without free will of its own, that class is oppressed 
just as much as if it were governed by divine right, or brute 
force, or the combination of both which has passed for the 
last fourteen years under the name of Casarism. The com- 
parative wisdom of rulers and ruled has little to do with the 
matter. The basis of argument—which must be admitted 
unless free government is itself attacked—is that any people 
educated enough to understand what it wants, can 
state and fulfil its own wants better than any out- 
sider, however wise or however well intentioned. The 
English people, for example, is rather a stupid people, inapt 
to embrace ideas, heavy in movement, singularly deficient in 
the faculty of organization, yet it has on the whole managed 
its own affairs better than peoples managed either by a family 
like the Austrians, or by a caste like the people of Rome. What 
is true of the whole people is true of every class within it,— 
the middle class, for example, securing its own interests more 
completely and more wisely than the ablest monarch could 
have secured them, or than the aristocracy who ruled up to 
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1832 did secure them. Mr. Lowe talks with ill-concealed | means of forming one. The claim of a great man to be great 
scorn of beer-shop keepers, and no doubt beer-shop keepers | consists in what he founds, the highest epithet which can be 
are not very nice people, are usually, if we may judge from | written on his tomb is the single word “Fundator.” What 
their organ, exceedingly silly people. They furnish perhaps | is the House of Commons founding or about to found? Even 
the most extreme case which could be quoted, and as such 'the work it acknowledges to be its own, that of sweeping 
we accept them, and affirm that they who collect a revenue | away restrictions and impediments, has been done most imper- 
equal to the whole interest on the National Debt have a right | fectly. It has abolished every vestige of obstacle to the 
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to representation, and securing it will, and do, legislate for| locomotion of its constituents, but till yesterday left the 
their own interests better than Mr. Lowe would legislate 
for them. The perfection of their knowledge of their own 
affairs compensates for the imperfection of their wisdom. 
And one reason at least for this paradox is self-evident, for 
wisdom, and experience, and moderation, and all the qualities 
Mr. Lowe is so fond of attributing to ten-pounders, are all in- 
operative without force; and it is just that force, that link 
between the wants of the class and the fulfilment of those 
wants, which representation supplies. Country gentlemen 
know no doubt what is good for country labourers, but if 
country labourers seated members, the link between that know- 
ledge and the action which ought to follow it would be 
indefinitely stronger. Till every class is represented, the 
representative body is imperfect, and when the class excluded 
is the one which does the whole work of the country, which 
fills its armies, builds its ships, mans its navy, constructs its 
cities, and tills its soil, it is imperfect beyond endurance. No 
doubt the workmen have more votes than it was believed they 
had, but votes are not representation—are not, except when 
they amount to a majority, the means of representation. The 
class is practically excluded from all but three or four seats, 
and is therefore deprived of that share of power essential to true 
freedom, and therefore, as all Englishmen believe, Mr. Lowe 
probably included, to permanent well-being. That freedom— 
the excluded class possessing all physical power—must in the 
end be conceded, and it ought to be conceded now, before the 
agerieved, stirred by some surge of emotion, become aware that 
the nation is not represented, and assert—say through an abso- 
lute refasal to enlist—that the nation shall be supreme, and 
that the nation means only its numerical majority. 

But, says Mr. Lowe, the House of Commons is perfect, 
and any alteration must deteriorate it; and Mr. Horsman re- 
peats the sentiment in language which, when an American 
uses it about his Constitution, seems, and justly seems, so 
ineffably ridiculous. There is not, follows Mr. Laing, more 
precise than his colleagues and as unscrupulous, “a single 
practical abuse to be removed.” Suppose we admit a state- 
ment, which, in the face of the official admission that one-fifth 
of the people have not enough to eat, sounds a little like a 
mockery, and what then? Is the removal of patent abuses 
the only work of a nation? Are we always to be clearing 
sites and never to build? Is there no work to be done, 
no progress to be attempted? Too many of the middle 
class, we are aware, weary with thirty years of wise exer- 
tion, lulled by the comfort that exertion has produced, 
cheered by the intellectual activity which for them it has 
developed, exulting in the freedom which for them it has 
so perfectly won, will answer in the negative. But the 
truth visible to all men who can look beyond the surface 
of politics is, that this content has in it much of feebleness, 
that the House of Commons lacks force and spirit to deal 
with the great questions before it, that an infusion of new 
blood is essential to prevent it from becoming effete. The 
House of Commons perfect! Why it is afraid of the smallest 
tasks, barely able to cope with the gas companies of London, 
afraid to attack a duke, helplessly unable to arrange for the 
government of its own metropolis. It shrinks back from every 
question which demands energy for its settlement with a 
feebleness which suggests to some minds that the nation itself 
is feeble, to others that statesmanship is paralyzed, to others, 
among whom is Mr. Disraeli, that the middle class is “ ex- 
hausted.” The House of Commons, seeing that city life in 
England must be rearranged, stretches its hand only to depre- 
cate the effort; acknowledging that Ireland must be conciliated, 
looks only to her depopulation; believing absolutely that the 
Church must be made more wide, shivers at the idea of 
ecclesiastical reform. It had a navy to reorganize, and could 
only pull out its purse ; has an army to refill, and talks wearily 
of terms of service ; is called on for a foreign policy, and falls 
back on a resolve that out of England the Devil and the Deity 
must be allowed to fight it out. The House of Commons 
perfect! Why it has not the energy, while believing that 
democracy cannot be averted, to educate the people whose 
ignorance it fears; to secure that the numerical majority 
whose opinion it so dreads shall at least have in the future the 





labourer tied to the soil by law, and the artizan at the 
mercy of the railways. It has swept away every form 
of cruelty save that which only the pauper feels. It has 
abolished all privileges against the law, save that under which 
the labourer is imprisoned for breach of contract, and the 
employer only fined. It has given all civil office as a prize 
to be fought for by the educated, but left privates with only 
the chance, and seamen without the possibility, of a complete 
career. It has cleared away every impediment which stood 
between the greengrocer and cheap civil justice, and left the 
agricultural population at the mercy of accidental magistrates, 
The House of Commons perfect! Why the men who assert 
the proposition assert also that four-fifths of the people of 
England, the people for whom it exists, and by whom it is 
sustained, are drinking profligates, too ignorant, too vicious, 
and too sordid to be trusted with political power. And the 
one great Republican among us who dares face the middle 
class in its angriest and most Philistine mood, who had the 
courage to denounce a just war for which they were ready 
to spare their sons, is himself compelled to acknowledge that 
he asks no suffrage for the agriculturists, to admit sadly that they 
are below even the democratic standard. The men who till the 
soil of the country are below the possibility of political trust, 
and the House of Commons cheer the orators who tell them 
their duty has been so done that any change must be deterio- 
ration. It is enough to make men who dislike democracy as 
cordially as we do, wish that the spectre members are always 
fearing were really among them for one night, to tell the House, 
in tones which would dispel even its listless optimism, that 
there is work to be done beside which its habitual daily task 
is as embroidery to the labour of the forge. The House of 
Commons at this moment is one of the most imperfect bodies 
in the world,—wanting in energy, in grasp, in the rough force 
by which alone great undertakings are accomplished, considers 
ing, and hesitating, and doubting till men sigh in impatient 
scorn for “a few hours of despotism.” And all the while it 
is absolute,—absolute as a deity, absolute beyond Napoleon’s 
dream of his own function, the one irresistible entity which 
is beyond even the final restraint of the dagger and the bowl. 
And it is thus wanting because it fails to represent the nation, 
because the exquisite mechanism about which the member 
for Lord Lansdowne’s study talked so well lacks the strong 
popular spring. The persistence of the aristocracy, the 
business sense of the middle class, the useful conservatism of 
the landowner, the softening culture of the Universities, even 
the brave audacity of the English sportsman the House of 
Commons represents, and represents well; but the rough 
popular foree, the infinitely multiform power of action which 
lives only in the working multitude,—this, the agent of all 
other excellencies, it does not represent. It is because it does 
not, because, too, we believe that a country belongs to the 
people in it, that we plead for a Reform Bill which, while refus- 
ing dominance to any class, to the handicraftsman as much as 
to the foxhunter, will once more connect the works of the 
nation with a new and stronger spring. 





THE NEW SCHEME FOR THE NAVY. 
ORD CLARENCE PAGET'S plan for clearing the Active 


List of officers over a certain age, is to some extent a 
mere modification of the plan left by Sir John Pakington in 
1860, but there are important features in which it improves 
on its predecessor. The fact that the Admiralty has at last 
recognized the necessity of making retirement compulsory, is 
in itself significant of a great change in the naval system. 
Hitherto the Admiralty seemed to have a positive longing for 
appointment by seniority, and to be averse to any change by 
which the fogey element in the service might possibly be 
diminished. It is true that some injustice has been done to 
the Board in this respect, and that seniority was not its choice, 
but its stumbling-block. Still there might have been steps taken 
to remedy the evil before, if the Admiralty had not proved itself 
as eminently conservative as it must have been in King John’s 
time, when the functionary discharging its duties was Arch- 
deacon of Taunton. The block on the Active List, with the 
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consequent necessity of giving the highest places to the men 
whose age rendered them least capable of discharging their 
duties, does not date from the long time of peace. Even in 
the last century there were fogey Admirals, and some of our 
most brilliant victories were won in spite of the age of the 
commanders. Lord Duncan was 67 when he fought the 
battle of Camperdown, and Lord Howe 69 when he won 
the victory of the Ist of June. Rodney fought his great 
action at 64, and was suffering at the time from the gout. 
But Sir Charles Napier tells us that Duncan's action was 
the only one which would not have been managed better by 
a younger man, that Rodney showed great want of decision, 
and it was the general opinion of the officers in Lord Howe's 
fleet that had he been a younger man, half the French fleet 
would have been captured. Nelson, we are reminded by Sir 
Charles, fought the battle of the Nile at 39, Copenhagen at 
42, and Trafalgar at 47. Something no doubt of Nelson’s 
success was due to his not having outlived his pluck, but 
what hope can the present Navy give us of similar youthful 
achievements, when in 1863 the youngest Rear-Admiral was 
44, and he owed his promotion to his being an Elliot ? 

We are always told as an excuse for not reducing the Active 
List at the top, that the Navy must be kept up with an eye to 
the chances of a war, that in case of a war there would be need 
of all our trained officers, and there would be rapid promotion. 
But this argument falls to the ground before the experience 
of the war with Russia. The officers we sent in command of 
our fleets had both outlived their vigour, and would both have 
been on the Retired List by Lord C. Paget’s proposals. Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier was 68, the retiring age ; Vice- 
Admiral Sir J. D. Dundas was a year older. And so few 
officers were killed during the Russian war, that a calculation 
about the course of promotion made in 1853 was only dis- 
turbed during one or two years, and came right again by 1862. 
No doubt if there had been large casualties during that war, 
the difficulty of the Admiralty would have been lessened so 
far as promotion was concerned. But the number of vacancies 
would have been larger, and the vacancies would have been 
filled up more quickly, while the promotion of those years 
would always be appealed to as an excuse for large admissions 
of youngsters. In our judgment the list ought to be thinned 
at both ends. A Committee sitting in 1848 called attention 
to the fact that too many cadets were admitted, and re- 
commended the Admiralty to curtail the number of fresh 
appointments. Yet the Admiralty paid no attention to this 
advice, and the list went on accumulating. There are always 
a great many boys wanting to get away from school, and in- 
toxicated with books of naval adventure. 
their fathers’ friends besiege the Admiralty, and the boys wear 
the Queen’s uniform ; but when they come to the first step of 
promotion they find that they were admitied without a proper 
vacancy, and that they must wait at the half-way house 
because they started too soon on their journey. Now there 
are exact calculations of the proportion of death vacancies 
likely to occur each year, and therefore there is no excuse for 
letting in an unlimited number of aspirants for those vacancies. 
Hitherto, when retirement was voluntary, no one could count 
certainly on a retiring vacancy. But if retirement is made 
compulsory, according to Lord C. Paget’s plan, a certain num- 
ber must retire every year, and some may retire sooner. Lord 
C. Paget would have Admirals retire at 70, Vice-Admirals at 
68, Rear-Admirals at 65; Captains at 60, Commanders and 
Lieutenants at 55; or (in all these cases) when physically uniit 
for service. At the same time the Active List of Admirals is 
to be reduced to 85, and of Captains to 250. The numbers 
on the Active Lists of Commanders and Lieutenants are not 
stated; Sir John Pakington proposed to limit the first to 400, 
and the second to 1,200. But whatever is done in limiting 
the Active Lists and in making superannuated officers retire, 
care must be taken that too many cadets are not admitted, and 
that the lists are not choked again. 

Whether this scheme will prove a permanent or merely a} 
temporary relief we cannot yet decide. It secures us against | 


system their age should fall under the new. But it is better 
that they should be forced to retire than that the Navy should 
continue to suffer from the evils entailed upon it by long mis- 
management, and that we should have growls from old Ad- 
mirals, instead of from the young and active generation. The 
principle upon which Lord C. Paget proceeds is that adopted 
by Sir John Pakington, that the soundest test of the physical 
capacity of an oflicer for active service is the age at which he 
has arrived. We cannot now appoint men like Blake, who 
never trod a deck till he was 40 or 50; or like Benbow, who 
was given the command of a ship without having been ever 
before in the King’s service. There must be a certain seniority 
in all ranks of the Navy, and the one thing necessary is that it 
shall not exceed its limits. In cases of decided merit a com- 
pulsory rule of retirement may have further advantages. The 
Admiralty will be unwilling to see a new Nelson driven out of 
the service by age, and will therefore have to promote him ; 
while under the old system a Nelson would keep, and others 
who were senior to him had claims to be preferred before him. 
The law which drives even a Nelson out of active service at 
70 can scarcely be thought too rigorous, and Collingwood, 
who died at the age of 60, would have been glad of the per- 
mission to retire earlier, when physically unfit for service. 

But while we believe that the adoption of this plan will do 
something towards relaxing the rules of absolute seniority, we 
think there is much more to be done in regulating the systenz 
of promotion. The French system differs from the English, 
as in the former promotion goes by seniority in the lower ranks 
and selection in the higher; in the latter, it goes by selection 
in the lower ranks and seniority in the higher. And the 
French system seems the wiser. Under the English system 
the rule of seniority prevails generally, and the exceptions are 
only in those cases of favour or nepotism which disgrace the 
service. When Rear-Admiral Elliot was examined before the 
Committee on Naval Promotion, he was asked, “I think, with 
the exception of the Honourable Admiral Grey, you are the 
most fortunate officer in the Navy ?” and he replied, “ I should 
think it is probably so.” Vice-Adiniral Collier, giving evidence 
before the same Committee, said that he applied for promotion 
in Lord Melville's time, and the senior Lord, after promising 
him a very high character, asked if he had any Parliamentary 
interest. “lIsaid ‘No.’ ‘Then you have no more chance than 
a cat in hell without claws.’”” We do not see that the chances 
of these unfortunate animals are at all increased by Lord 
Clarence’s plan. Yet if we can get out the old tabbies, there 
will be more hope for the vigorous toms, and some for the 





Their fathers and | 


playful young kittens, whose future lives will be most affected 
by the present scheme of promotion. 





THE ITALIAN OPPORTUNITY. 


A7EVER perhaps in her long history has Italy needed the 

aid of a great statesman more than to-day. There are 
signs on all sides that her hour is arriving, that were Cavour 
alive, or had she a statesman whom Parliament would follow 
without discussion, she might extricate herself this year from 
all the main difficulties of her position. The nation, to begin 
with, is at length fairly awake to its financial dangers. One of 
the principal annoyances and advantages of Continental states- 
men, is the difficulty of bringing financial facts home to the 
minds of the people. The notion that the State has a purse 
which fills itself, that it has interests different from those of 
the people, that the hour of collapse will somehow or other 
never arrive, is almost ineradicable. It would be almost in- 
credible, were it not so certain, that one of the recommenda- 
tions of Napoleon to his peasantry is the low price at which 
public securities stand, a price which they contrast favourably 
with the figure which, as they say, Louis Philippe used to 
demand. An impression like this produces an indifference to 
financial truth which makes people very impatient of taxation, 
especially if, as in Italy, they are only just beginning to accu- 





mulate money, and are convinced that the fiscal system is 
radically corrupt. Much of the intense dislike to reductions 


absolute seniority, and it will make a general sweep of the old | in the army proceeded from the conviction that, let Ministers 


list. Looking at the return of the ages of Flag Officers in 1863, | 
we find that the Admiral of the Fleet was then 8) ; of the | 
Admirals the oldest was 88, and the youngest, 69; of Vice- 


talk as they would, Italy, with her “ heavy taxation,” could 
always pay her way. The truth, however, has at last forced 


itself on the minds of the population, and so alarmed are the 


a the oldest was 78, and the youngest, 57; of Rear-! constituencies that Parliament attends only to finance, and 
dmirals, the oldest was 73, and the youngest, 44. There | the people have proposed a subscription to pay off the National 


were five Admirals over 80, and only one under 70; nine Vice- | Debt. 
which Continentals subscribe to anything, of the pitiful sums 


Admirals over 70, and only four under 60; five Rear-Admirals | 
over 70, and only four under 50. Of course it will be hard | 
on many of these that after passing their youth under the old 





, Church, the idea seems one to be passed over with a pitying 


To any one aware of the extreme reluctance with 


which are collected for any object not specially interesting to the 
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smile. It has caught the fancy of Italians nevertheless to 
such a degree that they have already collected two millions 
sterling, and will, it seems clear, aided by their strong munici- 
pal organization, raise the amount to double that sum, which 
will be employed either in avoiding the necessity for another 
immediate loan, or in providing means for a very profitable 
series of State lotteries. So high is the temper of the nation 
upon the subject, that had Italy a Mr. Gladstone, a finan- 
cier who, while reducing the overwhelming burden now 
laid upon land—equivalent in many districts to a tax 
of twenty-five per cent. upon rent—he would be able 
to reduce the tariff till it reached the most profitable 
figure, put on a real and productive income-tax of two shil- 
lings in the pound, and impose a heavy duty upon some article 
of universal consumption—say wine, or still better, salt. The 
people, though fiercely annoyed at the multure tax, one which 
even in England could scarcely be levied without riots, are 
prepared, they assert, to bear even that, provided only they 
are assured it will draw. The popular members indeed are 
even more desirous to tax than the Government, and suggest 
schemes which are denounced for almost revolutionary severity, 
though in practice every State, including France and Great 
Britain, has been obliged to make its revenue laws excep- 
tionally oppressive. With twenty-three millions of people 
willing to be taxed, in a country naturally as rich as France, 
and at present paying only 21s. a head, any financial danger 
must be temporary, if only a good Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can be found. 

In foreign affairs the position, though less defined, is almost 
equally favourable. It is very difficult for Englishmen who 
for eighteen years have seen all German menaces end in words, 
except when directed against Denmark, to believe that Austria 
and Prussia really intend to come to blows for Holstein, but 
there can be no doubt that the relations between the two 
powers are becoming strained. The Prussian Government 
affirms that the position in the Duchies is untenable, their 
separation keeping alive the hopes of the “ Augustenburgers,”’ 
that is, of three-fourths of the population, has transmitted to 
Vienna some form of ultimatum, and has actually issued a 
Royal decree applicable to both Duchies, and declaring the 
** designation of any other person than the King of Prussia, or 
the Emperor of Austria, as the rightful sovereign of the 
-eountry,”’ an offence to be punished with imprisonment for a 
term of from three months to five years. In other words, the 
King either assumes to exercise in both Duchies the highest 
prerogative of absolute sovereignty, the right of legislation, 
or formally snubs the Kaiser for allowing Holsteiners to 
plead for a government of their own selection. The Kaiser 
must now either maintain his separate rights, or retire 
humiliated from the struggle. His Commissioner in Holstein, 
General yon Gablenz, has allowed the Holsteiners to profess 
openly their desire for their own Duke, has suggested that the 
Constitution of 1831 would be a fitting basis for legislation, and 
has steadily protected editors inimicaltothe Prussian claim. To 
permit men to be threatened by a foreign power for language 
thus encouraged in an Austrian dependency is to surrender 
independence, and though Austria may yield, it will be with 
a resolve to extricate herself from the position which makes 
such humiliations possible. The key to that position is the 
possession of Venice. So long as the Hapsburgs retain that 
province they must exhaust at least a third of their strength 
in defending themselves against Italy, must risk an invasion 
from the South while they are fighting in the North, and 
must calculate on aggression from beyond the Rhine as a 
probable contingency of war. They are strong enough if 
Hungary is appeased to make head against Berlin, not strong 
enough to defeat Berlin and Florence together, wholly unable 
to face Prussia, Italy, and France at once. With the sale of 
Venetia or its cession as the dowry of an Archduchess the 
Austrian Government regains the full measure of its powers, 
relieves its Treasury, and deprives the Hungarians of their 
best reason for holding out, and already it is asserted intima- 
tions have been conveyed to Florence that the Emperor with- 
draws his unconditional refusal to consider terms. The 
Prussian Government, on the other hand, intimates that 
alliance with her would paralyze the German resolve to retain 
Venetia, and Italy is in fact for the moment mistress of the 
situation, able to choose between allies, either of whom, if 
troops once move, can and must offer her last remaining pro- 
vince as the price of assistance or neutrality. 

Even Rome is less important than Venetia, for the latter 
once surrendered, Italy has no quarrel with her German 
enemy, and may assume a new attitude of independence to- 








wards her protecting friend. She has just now an opportu- 
nity of announcing that independence in a form which, while 
it will ensure the sympathy of Liberal Europe, will help to 
smooth away a great internal difficulty. Mazzini has been 
elected to the Chamber for the district of Messina, and 
the advanced party demand that he should be permitted to 
take his seat. He lies under sentence of death in Italy for 
shooting a sentry, but his greatest enemies allow that the act, 
even had he committed it, was one not of murder, but civil 
war, which the King whom his ideas have helped to enthrone 
might honourably pardon. It is a great object, almost the 
greatest object, of any Italian administration to link the ex- 
treme party, which has the town population behind it, into 
the constitutional system, and the pardon of Mazzini, lying 
sick in London, would be a recognition at once of their 
value, and of the trust entertained by the King’s Govern- 
ment in their loyalty. It is believed that these views find 
acceptance even within the Cabinet, and Mazzini might be 
pardoned but for foreign interference. He was condemned to 
death in France in his absence for his presumed share in the 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor, and Napoleon has in- 
formed the Italian Government that his readmission to the 
Chamber will be regarded as an act of hostility to himself. 
General la Marmora, having no Indian Bureau at his disposal, 
hesitates, and the party of action exclaim that he is but a 
prefect of France. The interference clearly exceeds all legiti- 
mate bounds, the King having~-at all events the right to 
pardon a subject for offences committed within his own 
dominions, and until this right is asserted, and with it the 
independence of Italy, the Reds, whose Parliamentary assist- 
ance would be invaluable, cannot be expected to believe that 
the Ministry is heartily patriotic. We entertain, as we have 
often shown, little sympathy for Mazzini, whose determined 
fanaticism has repeatedly interfered with the development of 
Italian liberty, but the arrogance implied in dictating from 
Paris whom the citizens of Messina shall be permitted to elect 
would be unendurable, even were it not so important for the 
constitutional Government to conciliate the “Left.” Imagine 
Halifax told that its candidate is unacceptable to the Emperor 
of the French! With a just but severe taxation, and the party 
of action brought within its Parliamentary discipline, the 
King’s Government might offer terms to Austria which, 
unless the Empire is prepared to seat itself finally on the 
Danube and abandon Western politics, must at least be discus- 
sed without scorn or a preconceived conclusion. 





MR. MILL’S PLAN FOR LONDON. 


NHE Bill for the municipal reorganization of London which 
Mr. Mill will introduce on Tuesday, is less tainted with 
“Red” feeling, that is, with the passionate logic of an 
ideologue, than any Bill we remember recently to have seen. 
It is an official Bill, a Bill which a Home Secretary might 
have introduced, and ought to have introduced, a Bill in fact 
such as we might expect an experienced and over conservative 
official like Mr. Mill—he is on Indian affairs one of the most 
wrongheaded Conservatives alive—might have been expected 
to introduce. It is an attempt, which we believe will prove 
successful, to devise a practical measure for remedying the 
municipal grievances of London,—we use the word in its 
popular and only true sense,—without impairing the principle 
of self-government, without assailing the idea of municipal 
authority, without increasing the power of the State, and yet 
with a visible and sufficient cure for the existing conflict of 
authorities. Its leading idea is to promote the Vestries, instead 
of abolishing them, and unite existing powers under an exist- 
ing head, instead of creating a bran new administration. 
Everything which can work, and has shown that it can work, 
is retained ; everything which cannot work is required to 
employ its existent but latent force in aid of some machine 
which can. The thirty-eight authorities, or thereabouts, to 
which London has been entrusted have become in the process of 
time intolerable, and Mr. Mill proposes to unite the élite of their 
material intoeleven. The City proper, which does its work on 
the whole endurably, and which if it does not is protected by 
its antiquity, its wealth, and its really exceptional position, 
as the representative head of all English municipality, the 
only one in which the tradesman life is still a vivid reality, 
the only one in which a shopkeeper can rise to considerable 
social honour, the only one which, to use a homely illustration, 
can dine Sovereigns who would commit a discourtesy in 
declining its invitation, is left untouched by the Bill. The 
measure affects only the “province covered with hous?s 
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which has accreted to London, and which is now governed by 
the strangest group of municipalities, called, as if in scorn, 
arish Vestries, which ever brought self-government into con- 
They are not abolished. Destruction is no part of 
me of a man like Mr. Mill, at once official and 
philosopher, defender in India of the most leaden Government 
which ever protected a community, and in England of a female 
suffrage as the logical complement of any right to power based 
on payment of taxes. They are simply absorbed, or rather 
romoted, into ten municipal Councils, with mayors, gold chains, 
and all complete. So far has Mr. Mill carried his inherent 
dislike of imnovation—we may as well say, knowing popular 
rejudice, that we are expressing in the use of these terms a 
decided belief—that he has actually rctained, and in our judg- 
ment most wisely retained, that fifth wheel of the municipal 
coach the Alderman. What on earth is the use of an Alder- 
man? Just this, that men will become Aldermen even of Fins- 
bury or Southwark whom no temptation would induce to become 
Councillors, who need under our social system to be separated 
from the mass, be it only by an old designation, and who 
are as useful in a modern city as an aristocracy in a modern 
community, neither more nor less. London, with the excep- 
tion of the City, is to be divided among ten such Councils, 
ruling ten boroughs with an average population of 300,000, 
of which boroughs, seven, namely, Westminster, Marylebone, 
Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, Southwark, and Green- 
wich, will be partly conterminous with the Parliamentary 
districts so called ; and three, Kensington, Bloomsbury, and 
Hackney, will be entirely new. In each there is to bea 
Mayor and Aldermen, exactly as if the borough had been 
created by the Municipal Reform Act, and in each the gov- 
erning body is to possess exactly the same powers as if it had 
been created under that Act, t.¢., the right of doing nearly 
anything not opposed to the general law, to the will of the 
House of Commons, and to the votes of the municipal electors, 
and all the powers conferred on Vestries, burgesses, or other 
bodies by the infinite series of Metropolitan management Acts, 
health Acts, and local Acts of every description. The ten 
Councils again, or governing bodies, are federated in the 
simplest manner, namely, by enabling each of them to elect 
exactly the same number of representatives to the Board 
of Works as the absorbed Vestries elect now, and leaving 
the delegates so elected precisely the same power, unchanged 
even in form, as they possess at present. The City is untouched, 
is formally excluded from being touched. The Board of Works 
is untouched, is formally excluded from being touched. No- 
thing is touched except the Vestries, which are absorbed into the 
higher function of borough Councils, are, in fact, enabled to 
remedy the defect of their own authority by a concentration of 
wer. 

And this is the man whom it suits a few men in the House, 
not we are bound to say the genuine Conservatives, to treat as 
an unpractical revolutionist. We never read a more genuinely 
able scheme, in the Conservative sense, in our lives. No doubt 
it effects considerably less than we should like to see effected. 
For instance, we should like to see the Mayors considerable 
and well paid officers, elected for at least five years, instead of 
one ; and the Councils much more limited in number, and the 
powers of all Boards of Guardians transferred bodily to them, 
and new powers of improvement, destruction, and building 
conferred upon them; and we do not understand the exemption 
of the City ; and we do not altogether approve the federation 
of London minus the City under a Board of Works, instead 
of the transfer of the City to the Board of Works as a 
peculium, which would have made the Federal system sym- 
metrical and complete. We should even have liked new 
titles—Wardens instead of Councillors, Chief Wardens instead 
of Mayors, as marking our special point, that the Metropolis is 
not an aggregate of ordinary municipalities, not the property 
of its inhabitants, but of the entire nation. But we cannot be 
blind to the fact that the Bill works an administrative revolu- 
tion in the English way, that is, with the least conceivable dis- 
turbance of existing powers, bodies, interests, and systems of 
management. Some forty authorities are reduced to ten, 
those ten being so organized, that if they prove efficient all 
needful power will accrete to them of itself; and if inefficient, 
power may gradually depart from them to the central authority. 
It is conceivable, for example, that property might be left 

to a Town Council of Marylebone, while it certainly would 
al be left to any Vestry superseded in its favour; probable 
Ala very fair representative persons would like to be 

ermen of Finsbury who would never dream of entering 
® local Vestry — educated men are lost in a Vestry, 


tempt. 
the program 


with a poulterer for chairman and greengrocers for @ 

majority — certain that elected and responsible executive 

officers will do their work better than the very respect- 

able but utterly unknown vestrymen whom accident, or 

fluency, or “influence” throws to the top. The Mayors will 

be visible officers, liable to criticism by local papers, exposed, 

if they are very silly, to comment from better known journals, 

capable, if they are very bad, of undergoing the tuition 

of rotten eggs, and acquiring the information communic- 

able in a good, roaring, mischief-meaning popular yell. They 

are in fact persons, and not abstractions, and at least as likely 

to be efficient persons as the chief magistrates of other great 

towns, whose work upon the whole is not badly done. The ad- 

vantages of this single change are very great, and they are the 

least of all, for the main principle of the Billis this. Instead 

of confiding London to vestrymen en masse, let us confide it to 
the best among vestrymen, those whom the ratepayers on the 
whole are most inclined to trust. They know their own busi- 
ness, and if not, they alone will pay actual cash for not 
knowing it. Many men will be found who will regret that 
even the winnowed Vestries should be retained, that London is 
not to be placed at once under a Metropolitan Parliament, but 
they must remember, in the first place, that no such mea- 
sure could be carried; in the second, that cool thinkers 
are very much afraid of a “ Metropolitan Commune,” 
which would wield a revenue of millions, and might be as 
strong as the Legislature ; in the third, that a Central Board 
would be far too distant from the ratepayers, and excite hos- 
tility instead of support—the Board of Works feels this now— 
and lastly, that should the nation ultimately decide upon a 
different plan, it will be far easier to deal with ten boroughs 
than with fifty separate and almost unintelligible authorities. 
Concentrate power in the boroughs, and the probability is that, 
allowing for the necessary evils of all self-government, namely, 
slowness, weakness, and tendency to job, and the special evil 
of self-government in London, namely, the entire want of 
interest felt by the richest class in their temporary cara- 
vanserai, they will use it; and if they do not, the road will be 
comparatively clear for a further advance. The boroughs will 
be entities, like Manchester, and Bristol, and Liverpool, with 
intelligible ideas, and comprehensible wants, and audible voices 
to make them all known. 

The scheme seems to us, we confess, the most reasonably 
conservative measure lately laid before Parliament, and if it 
is accepted, we shall be willing to allow some ten years for a 
fair experience of its merits. If Parliament could be per- 
suaded to transfer to the Councils the monopolies of gas and 
water, to allow them to build houses for the poor, to compel 
them to accumulate Reserve Funds, to be invested not 
in Consols, but in borough improvements, and to hand 
over to them some revenue like the carriage tax, we 
should be all the more content. But even as it stands Mr. 
Mill’s measure will, we believe, have the effect of chang- 
ing a congeries of houses into living cities, each with its special 
tone, will, and ways, with in short a genuine life of its own. 
And it will secure this immense advantage, equivalent to a 
grant of municipal life to a tenth of the population of Great 
Britain, without injuring any human being, or impairing the 
principle of self-government, or trenching in the faintest de- 
gree upon the policy which in England assumes, on the whole 
justly, that there is one subject upon which no man is abso- 
lutely a fool—the management of his own business. 








THE TROJAN HORSE IN PARLIAMENT. 

HE Trojan horse took out, quite unexpectedly to itself we 

should think, a completely new lease of life on Monday and 
Tuesday nights in Parliament. That interesting wooden struc- 
ture could scarcely, in common reason, have anticipated becoming 
a subject of fresh conflict in a distant and barbarous island beyond 
the confines of the then known world, some three thousand years 
after the date of its first successful exploit. But soit was. At first 
sight one would not have supposed that there was any very close 
analogy between the artifice which proved fatal to Troy, and the 
Reform Bill which Mr. Gladstone introduced on Monday. As 
far as we know, Priam had never directed ‘information to be 
procured in reference to the election of Greeks to sit in the wooden 
horse,” or promised that ‘‘ when that information is complete 
the attention of Troy should be called to the result thus attained, 
with a view to improving the general prospects of the city.” 
A Blue-book, as elaborate as that on the contents of which 
Mr. Gladstone expended his strength on Monday night, with 
respect to the contents of the wooden horse, defining ex- 
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actly what per-centage of the population of Troy the arméd 
men in the horse were likely to add to the gross number of 
inhabitants in that famous borough, would surely have made 
Laocoon’s work a good deal easier than Mr. Lowe's; and it would 
have required very portentous snakes indeed, and much more 
frightful sufferings on the part of the warning peers, than even 
those to which Laocoon and his sons were exposed, to have per- 
suaded ‘the Committee’ to admit the horse after the Trojan 
Commissioner of Works and his clerk, had reported with anything 
like Mr. Lambert’s minuteness on the number of formidable warriors 
sitting inside the creature’s body, and preparing for the plunder 
and devastation of the city. Notwithstanding, however, this 
little discrepancy between the case of the Trojan horse and the 
case of the Reform Bill, the House of Commons took perhaps quite 
as much interest in that part of the discussion of Monday and 
Tuesday nights which bore upon that antique contrivance for closing 
by stratagem the ineffectual labours of ten years of warfare, as in 
the 7/. borough franchise and the 14/. county franchise themselves. 
Notwithstanding the interesting and simple arithmetical relation 
between these two franchises, so nicely calculated to endear them 
to the popular imagination under the formula that, if b == borough 
franchise, c = county franchise, then 2 x b =c, or c=, the 
imagination of the House of Commons showed a decided disposition 
to ride off on the Trojan hobby instead,—to which little recreation 
both the great oratorical antagonists encouraged them, as little 
boys are encouraged to amuse themselves by riding the elephant 
in the Zoological Gardens, instead of troubling papa and mamma 
by scientific inquiries difficult to answer. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
peroration of delicate Virgilian beauty, had told his hearers that 
he could not ‘‘ consent to look upon this large addition, consider- 
able though it be, to the political power of the working classes of 
this country, as if it were an addition fraught with nothing but 
danger.” We cannot look upon it as the Trojan horse approach- 
ing the walls of the sacred city, and filled with armed men bent on 
ruin, plunder, and eonfiscation. We cannot join in comparing it 
with that monstrum infeliz, we cannot say :— 
“*Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Fota armis, medisque minans illabitur urbi.’* 
I believe that those persons whom we ask you to enfranchise, 
ought rather to be welcomed as you would welcome recruits to 
your army.” Mr. Lowe caught up the image, and ingeniously 
pressed it into the service of the Conservative cause. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman,” he said, ‘‘ who had not time to give us a 
reason for introducing the Bill, found time to give us a quotation, 
and it was a quotation of a very curious kind, because not finding 
in his large classical repertoire any quotation that would exactly 
describe the state of perfect bliss to which his Bill would introduce 
us, he was induced to take the exact contrary, and make a quota- 
tion to show us what the Bill was not— 
“*Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Foota armis,’* 
he exclaimed,—‘that,’ he added, ‘is not my Bill.’ Well, that wasa 
very apt quotation, but there was a curious felicity about it he 
little dreamed of. ‘The House remembers that among other proofs 
of the degree in which public opinion is enlisted in the cause of 
Reform was this,—that this is now the fifth Reform Bill that has 
been brought in since 1851. Now just attend to the sequel of 
the passage quoted by the right honourable gentleman. I am no 
believer in sortes Virgiliane, and the House will see why in a 
moment 
“*O patria, O divum domus Ilium et inclyta bello 
Monia Dardanidum ! quater ipso in ee 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere.’ 
* But that is not all :— 
“+ Instamus tamen immemores eacique furore 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata siatimus arce.’ f 
‘‘ Well, I abominate the presage contained in the last two lines, 
but I mix my confidence with fear.” Mr. Lowe was of course 
rewarded with even more acclamations for his classical ingenuity 
than Mr. Gladstone for his eloquence, and the House, as we 
said, appeared to take a good deal more interest in the Trojan- 
horse question than in the 7/. franchise. 
Of course the chief pleasure of the House was derived from 





* ‘At length the fatal fabric mouuts the walls 
sig with destruction. ... ; 
. .. + then descending down, =e 
It enters o'er our heads and threats the town."—Dryden’s Virgil. 
+ “O sacred city built by hands divine, 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 
Four times it stuck ; as oft the clashing sound 
Of arms was heard and inward groans abound. 
Yet mad with zea! and blinded with our fate 
We haw along the horse in solemn state, ee 
Then place the dire portent within the tower."=—Dryden's Virgil. 


the relief of being allowed to laugh at a happy analogy, instead 


of labouring under heavy Poor-law returns. But was there not 
just a touch of agreeable superstition about it? When they 
saw the analogy brought so much closer, and turned decisively 
against the Government, did they not think it a rather remark. 
able “ omen” after all? Did they not found on it the same sort of 
half expectation which the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
evidently founded on an arithmetical analogy between the prin- 
cipal dates affecting the Emperor's life and those of Louis 
Philippe’s? He pointed out that the abdication of Louis 
Napoleon, if it should take place in 1869, would complete a very 
curious and complex arithmetical coincidence, already partly ful- 
filled, between the dates of three principal events affecting his career 
and the dates of the same three events in Louis Philippe’s. There 
is a sort of childish satisfaction in following the guidance of such 
capricious intellectual clues as these, which only ceases when they 
disappoint you. It is said that when Mr. Gladstone heard Mr. 
Lowe’s retort he immediately sent for a Virgil, and noted several 
passages with a half-intention of over-trumping his adversary’s trick 
by turning the wooden horse's head once more in the other direction ; 
but if so, he changed his mind. How Mr. Gladstone intended to turn 
the twice used analogy, if indeed he had any such intention at all, it 
is of course not easy to say, but as in all such cases, if you look for 
subtle resemblances and ignore the little difficulties, there are 
plenty more on both sides which have not yet been pressed. He 
might have pointed out that the evil omen was not complete till the 
high priest of Troy who warned his people against the horse, and 
struck it so terrible a blow with the mighty spear hurled by his great 
strength (validis ingentem viribus hastam), had been crushed, with his 
offspring, by the terrible serpent emissaries, which issued forth from 
the island of Tenedos, where the Greek invaders lay concealed. Mr. 
Gladstone could have made something effective of a fancy-picture of 
Mr. Lowe in the attitude of the hoary Laocoon, perishing grandly 
and slowly amid the coils of the hydra of democracy which he had so 
often irritated, unwarned by the brickbats of Kidderminster and the 
mobs of Calne,—his political offspring, Messrs. Marsh and Laing, 
dying miserably on either hand, and Mr. Horsman as Cassandra 
wailing out her insane prophecies non unquam credita Teucris ; and 
he might fairly have refused to accept the fanciful omen of the quad- 
ruple clash of arms within the horse, till the more solemn and 
significant portent seemed nearer its accomplishment. At present 
the invading democracy sends thanks to the political Cassandra 
for her prophecies, and we do not yet see much of the alarming 
effect produced on the conspirators and the engine itself by the 
mighty blow of Laocoon Lowe’s lance. 
“ Stetit illa tremens, uteroque recusso 

Insonuere cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae,” 
would be a very strong expression indeed for the result of 
his speech of warning. Whatever hidden dangers the Bill may 
conceal, Mr. Lowe’s excited harangue and well aimed blow appear 
not to have done much to excite against him the wrath of the 
hostile deities. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lowe scarcely exhausted the ingenious 
omens which he might have made the story produce. There was 
an obvious suggestiveness about the mode in which the horse 
contributed to the sack of the city. The small detachment 
brought into the citadel within it—the few enfranchised working 
men—when once released by their co-conspirator within the walls, 
their Sinon, who, like Mr. Bright, by recently affecting to sympa- 
thize with the garrison and to denounce the enemies of the city, 
had gained admission for this comparatively small party of con- 
federates, slay the guards, and open the gates for the great 
masses of invaders outside. And this is just what the enfranchised 
workmen are expected to effect for the Bill for the redistribution 
of seats. Is it not ominous, too, that all this should happen when, 
after a long year’s assault, the din of battle has almost entirely 
died away, and at the very hour when the profoundest “rest 
and thankfulness ” have settled on the city,— 

“ Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus agris 
Incipit, et dono divam gratissime serpit,” 
—the very words, as it were, of Lord Russell. 

It is curious how much influence these little turns of meta- 
phorical analogy really have on the nation and on Parliament,—we 
will not say direct influence over opinions and votes, but influence 
in gaining admiration and authority for the men who are quickest 
to thrust and parry with them. Yet in fact they are mere 
rhetorical ingenuities, which may be turned almost any way at 
pleasure, and can scarcely be truly called even illustrations of the 
line of argument. Mr. Gladstone meant no doubt to warn us 


against dreading as foes those who are really friends, and the 
illustration, 


as Mr. Lowe asserted, is only fit to wara 
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against welcoming as friends those who are really foes. But in 
neither case is there any practical applicability, as the very essence 
of the ruse in the case of the mythical horse consisted in the 
fraud and the appeal to superstition, while in this case we have 
an official return of what it contains, and no superstitious 
conjecture at all as to its imaginary uses. Sometimes one 
is tempted to think that the Parliamentary battles and Par- 
liamentary reputations on which so much depend are really 
determined by adroitness in handling misleading associations, so as 
to shunt the easily manceuvred understandings of politicians off 


the straight track. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FISH. 
HE Emperor of the French has called on the Governments of 
T Europe to help him in teaching fishermen to fish. They are 
all invited to send Commissioners, next July, te Arcachon, the 
beautiful, soft-breezed bay which it is worth while to visit, if 
only to learn the pleasure man may derive from perfect climate. 
There they are to exhibit specimens of all manner of fish—raw, 
preserved, and cured; all kinds of boats, nets, lines, dredges, 
and other apparatus; schemes for the speedier catching of fish, and 
plans for their artificial culture ; and finally, all marine products, 
from pearls, and amber, and shells to whalebone and sea-weeds, 
from sea-sand to cod-liver oil. Mr. Caird, who is always turning 
up in some useful position or other, has been appointed Com- 
missioner for Great Britain, and while it is certain that the collec- 
tion will be a most curious one, it is possible that it may produce 
some valuable result. The fish themselves probably will not be 
entertaining. A cod has not eyes like a dog anymore than a dog 
has eyes like a human being, and there is a want of thought in a 
mackerel, a deficiency of purpose in a pilchard, a feebleness of 
expression about an oyster which will greatly detract from the 
human character of the interest felt in them. There will indeed 
be interest if the ichthyological aristocracy are exhibited alive, 
but one feels a doubt whether even Imperial energy will go that 
length, whether M. Fould will not shrink from the cost of an aqua- 
rium for whales, and Mr. Buckland decline to wash the nose of a 
shark with a sufficient assiduity of affection. The show of apparatus 
will, however, be important. No craft has remained more stationary 
than the fisherman’s. If St. Peter were to visit Newhaven, he 
would find very few instruments in use of which he did not know 
the meaning, and extremely little advance, if any, in the modes 
of using them. Of really original devices for catching fish there 
have been, for two thousand years, very few, and we do not recall 
one which has been absolutely successful. The most promising, 
the use of the electric light, which directed downwards brought 
the fish to the top to see if the world was afire, seems not to have 
been tried, except in experiments, which though reported success- 
ful were not continued, and even the boats have little im- 
proved. They have been made a little bigger, but sails and 
ars are still the motors, neither steam nor machinery being 
employed, except to quicken delivery between the receiving 
and the consuming ports. The occupation has indeed been 
left mainly to a very laborious, very conservative, and very 
stolid caste of labourers, who in most places live apart, and 
regard advice with dislike, and interference with disgust. The 
sea in fact is farmed on the system known on land as the petite 
culture, and though the labourers combine better than peasant 
proprietors can as yet be made to do, very little real intellect or 
Scientific knowledge has been brought to bear upon the actual 
taking. There is indeed a literature of salmon, Act after 
Act having been passed for the preservation of the king of fishes, 
and there are now in England, Ireland, and Norway great salmon 
preserves, while the oyster has been the object of some attention, 
but the commoner fishes have been neglected, and every group of 
fishermen does very nearly what is right in its own unscientific 
eyes. It is to that mistake the world entirely owes the destruction 
of the pearl fishery of Ceylon, and London partly owes the present 
preposterous price of oysters. The Exhibition ought to bring out the 
dreamers, who have done so much for all other oecupations, and 
amidst heaps of suggestive inutilities yield to fishermen at all events 
the best shape of boat, a propeller which can ensure speed without 
great exertion or much room lost in stowage, the best winch to add 
to the amount of hauling power, the best rope, a subject on which 
experiments seem to have been few, and the best net for cheapness, 
resistance, and durability. After all has been said and tried that 
can be said and tried, the fish must still be got out of the water 
by Something with meshes, and as we already have something 
with meshes, invention must be limited to improvements in form 
and in material. 
More can be done to secure the speedy transmission of the fish 





to market, the greatest of all the fisherman's difficulties, and 
possibly, though we have little hope, in the matter of keeping the 
fish alive after they are caught, which would be equivalent 
to greater speed in transmission. Twelve hours so gained 
would make all the difference, not only by reducing the 
average of loss from spoiled fish, but by immensely increas- 
ing the area of the fishing grounds, enabling fishermen to 
go very much further from the coast. It is, moreover, by 
no means certain that means may not exist of preserving fish 
after they are dead without pickling or curing them, and without 
any perceptible alteration of quality or flavour—a great discovery, 
if it could be made. Antiseptics are one of the wants of the 
age, and chemistry has as yet done very little either for the 
butcher or the dealer in fish. One race has indeed met the difficulty 
of keeping fish good by educating its stomach to like it best 
when it is bad, but then the Burmese have on such points excep- 
tional perseverance. After a few centuries of effort, originating 
in their dislike to take animal life, they have learnt honestly to 
prefer rotten fish—really rotten—just as English squires like 
game a little high, and venison when its stench turns ordinary 
human beings sick; their waters therefore furnish an inex- 
haustible supply, even to the far interior, European taste is not, 
however, civilized up to that point, and probably will not be, ideas 
about hygiene gaining great popularity, and fishermen must 
look for greater profits to greater speed of transmission and 
changes in public taste. There seems in this last department to 
be a failure in the programme of the Exhibition. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of the fish market is the difficulty of spreading 
a taste for it among the mass of the people. Catholics eat it 
once a week, because they otherwise affront the priests, but Pro- 
testants say, very justly, that it is not “filling,” and do 
not recognize the truth, so thoroughly understood in Asia, 
that fish is not a food, but a condiment, intended by 
Providence not to nourish people, but to induce them 
to relish the very tasteless cereals which will nourish them. 
Hindoos eat fish day by day for years on end, but they eat it to 
make rice and scones more palatable, not with the idea that they 
can perform hard labour on fish. Bread must for ages be the 
staple sustenance of Europe, but if the people could be induced 
to appreciate fish, as, for instance, English hinds appreciate 
cheese, and Frenchmen cresses, and Austrians cabbage, they would 
gain a most valuable addition to their luxuries. The Emperor, 
from this point of view, has done wisely in ordering an exhibition 
of preserved, cured, and pickled fish, for these varieties can be 
made much more flavourly than plain fish; and we sincerely 
hope some speculator will exhibit good and new specimens of 
those arts. ‘The rich, for example, enjoy sardines. ‘There must 
be many fish, and much cheaper fish, which, if cured in the same 
way, would be excellent eating after the same fashion, i. ¢., as a 
relish, and not as food. Suppose herrings were sardinized, or 
mackerel? Very few fish are dried in England, fish roe is not 
sold separately—it is in India, very cheap roes being made into 
compotes as good as caviare—pickling in oil, except for the pur- 
pose of cheating, is almost unknown, and the only form of curing 
very much used has the fault that it overcures. The overcure/ fish, 
however, is universally popular, is eaten, for example, by country 
folk who would not accept mackerel as a gift, and would look in- 
credulous if told that any fish of moderate size can be cured as well 
as herring. Potted fish, like potted meat, though it ought to be one 
of the least costly of luxuries, is in England prepared only for the 
rich, and consequently bears an artificial price of a few hundreds per 
cent., and the poor really obtain fish onlyin the shape of red herrings, 
sprats, and sometimes mackerel. Of these even they seldom cook 
any properly, and we hope this division of the subject will have 
its notice in the exhibition at Arcachon. ‘To spread the taste for 
fish among the masses it is essential that it should be “nice,” 
which means in their mouths strong-flavoured, and easy to cook, 
the last an attribute of fish almost unknown to the poor. It may 
be taken as a maxim that any fish, from sturgeon to sprats, will 
broil well, without any worry of appliances; that it would be nice, 
for example, if flung on to a wood fire, or roasted before a coal one, 
the former an expedient constantly adopted in America, Almost any 
fish will bake well, and most fishes would boil well if poor cooks were 
only aware that something sour—wine is best, vinegar is good, but 
sorrel costs nothing—should be put into the water, and that fish 
can be boiled too much. When, however, it is to be eaten as a 
condiment, broiled, roast, or baked fish is much better than boiled, 
and preserved fish better than either, and if the Exhibition 
makes one new form of preserving popular it will have repaid its 
cost. If it yields us a new and speedier boat, or a net that will 





not break, or a mode of hauling independent of human sinews, 
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it will have conferred an important advantage upon the entire 
coast population of all Europe. Science has done somewhat for 
mankind, but the saying that it has given the poor only the lucifer 
match has in it an unpleasant element of truth. If it can besides 
give them a new diet, or an additional diet, it will have accom- 
plished something towards the only end worthy human effort—the 
diminution of the mass of human misery. 








THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONCLUDED.) 

HE career of the second Duke of Ormonde was nearly as 
chequered a one as that of his grandfather, but though it 
commenced under much more favourable circumstances, its close 
was far less fortunate. He was an amiable and accomplished 
man, taciturn and retiring in his manners, personally courageous, 
and not without some talent and enterprise, but wholly without 
sustained energy or firmness of will, and with none of the com- 
manding natural qualities which were so much needed in the 
difficult positions in which he was placed. Like his grandfather 
and father, he displayed on most occasions, but with one or two ex- 
ceptions, a rather strict sense of honour, and he was, like them, a firm 
Protestant of the High-Church and Tory type. At his succession 
to the dukedom he was twenty-three years of age. He had served 
abroad with the French, had held a command in the army which 
defeated Monmouth, and was a Lord of the Bedchamber. By his 
grandfather's death the Chancellorship of the University of Oxford 
becoming vacant, he was hastily elected to the office by the Pro- 
testant High Churchmen, just in time to anticipate the Royal com- 
mands for the election of Jeffreys. He followed in the wake of 
his grandfather's policy on the eve of the Revolution, and was one 
of those who signed the petition to King James on the 17th 
of November, 1688, to call a free Parliament to redress the 
grievances of the kingdom. The King having rejected this 
counsel, Ormonde accompanied him on his westward march, 
and supped with him, along with Prince George of Denmark 
and others, at Andover, but after supper took horse with the 
Prince and joined William. For this conduct he had his 
estates in Ireland subsequently seized by James, that King’s 
Trish Parliament attainted him at Dublin on the 7th of May, 1689, 
and James expressly excepted him out of his general pardon of 
the 20th of April, 1692. On the other hand, on William’s 
accession Ormonde was made a Gentleman of the Bedchamber and 
Colonel of the second troop of Guards, a Knight of the Garter, and 
High Constable of England for the coronation. Probably his 
adhesion to William was accelerated by the influence of his 
mother’s brother, the celebrated Henry Auverquerque. He accom- 
panied him and the King to Ireland in 1690, and was at the 
battle of the Boyne. At Kilkenny Castle he entertained William 
with great magnificence, accompanied him into Holland, and 
was at the desperate battles of Steinkirk and Landen, in the 
latter of which battles (on the 29th of July, 1693) he 
was wounded, his horse killed under him, and he would have 
been slain, had not his diamond ring caught the attention 
of a French guardsman, who saved his life for the sake of 
his probable rank. Having shown his generosity while a pri- 
soner by sharing his money with his fellow-captives, he was 
soon after exchanged for the Duke of Berwick, and rejoining 
the English army, became notorious for his magnificent style of 
living. He adhered through William’s reign to the Protestant 
Tory party, voting for the earlier stages of the impeachment of 
Fenwick as a means of extorting confessions, but opposing it in 
its last stages. The English Parliament appreciating his Pro- 
testantism and his dislike of the foreign favourites (notwith- 
standing his Dutch connection), voted him a remission of the 
debts due by him to those who had forfeited by adherence to 
James in Ireland, his friends having at first hoped to obtain for 
him all the forfeited lands in Tipperary. He was one of those 
present at the death-bed of William. By Queen Anne he was 
appointed, on the 20th of April, 1702, Commander-in-Chief of 
the land forces sent against the French party in Spain, but though 
the English gained some maritime successes, he showed himself 
quite unequal to the position, and suffered bis troops to fall into a 
state of great undiscipline and plundering habits. On the 24th of 
June in the same year he was made Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Somerset, and on the 4th of February following Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In this capacity he remained till 1706, 
chiefly distinguished by the great splendour of his Court. In 1707 
he was appointed Colonel of the third troop of Horse Guards; on 
the 19th of October, 1710, again declared Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; in January, 1712, Colonel of the 1st Regiment of Foot 
Guards; and on the 28th of February, Commander-in-Chief of 





all the forces in Great Britain, superseding the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who had been removed from the command by the 
Tories as a preliminary to the peace of Utrecht. Ormonde 
had ostensibly the chief share in the dishonour attending the 
military events which immediately preceded that Peace, and 
which had too much the appearance of base treachery to the 
allies of England; but he was only a passive tool in the 
hands of the Tory Ministry, nor was there any special per- 
sonal dishonour attributed to him even by the bitterest Whigs. 
During the rest of the Queen’s reign he continued in high 
favour. He was made, in June, 1713, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. He wavered at the crisis. 
of her death between the claims of the rival families, but while 
his sympathies were with the Jacobites, his fears for Protes- 
tantism and his natural irresolution kept him apparently on 
the side of the House of Hanover. He signed, as one of the 
Privy Council, the proclamation of George I. He was received 
with doubtful favour at Court, being dismissed from his command 
of the army, but told by Lord ‘Townshend that the King would be 
glad to see him at Court, and sworn of the Privy Council of Ire- 
land. He was, however, deprived of the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Somerset almost as soon as it had been confirmed to him 

But the storm against the authors of the Treaty of Utrecht 
now burst on him, and on the 21st of June, 1715, he was im- 
peached by Secretary Stanhope of high treason. He had already 
involved himself with the Jacobites so completely that he was 
the accredited head of an approaching rising in the West, and. 
everything was ready for his flight to that part of the kingdom. 

But his friends (personal as well as political, and of all parties) 
mustered so strongly in the House, that the vote of impeachment was. 
only carried by a majority of forty-seven. Even this proceeding was 
provoked by Ormonde’s own conduct, for he had ‘‘ set up asort of 
opposition Court at Richmond, openly connected himself with the 
most ardent Jacobites,” fomented High-Church riots, agd became 
the idol of the rioters, and, as Bolingbroke said, ‘‘the bubble of his 
own popularity.” But the Ministry even then would have dropped 
the prosecution against him, ‘‘and the Duke of Devonshire had even 
taken measures to obtain for him a private audience with the King, 
in which any expressions of loyalty and promises of good con- 
duct would probably have been accepted.” His Jacobite associates 
even pressed him to this course, as likely to further their cause 
more than any other. But Ormonde was too honourable for a 
long-continued course of duplicity, and yet at the same time 
unable to make up his mind to the other course of taking the lead 
of the Western rising. He disappointed therefore every one- 
and ruined himself, by a sudden flight to France on the 8th 
of August. He was of course at once attainted, on the 20th, 
without further opposition, while at Paris his arrival only 
carried dismay into the ranks of the Jacobites, and seriously 
injured their influence at the French Court by demonstrat- 
ing the weakness of their party in England. He is said 
to have visited Harley in the ‘ower before his flight, and 
having vainly endeavoured to persuade him to a similar course,. 
to have left him with the words, ‘“ Farewell, Harley without a 
head,” to which Harley retorted, “ Farewell, Duke without a 
Duchy.” From this time Ormonde remained faithful to the cause 
of the Pretender as long as he took any interest in politics at 
all. He endeavoured more than once to carry out his aban- 
doned design in the West by landing in Devonshire, but he was 
betrayed by an agent, and had to re-embark and ultimately 
give up the design. He contemplated service with Philip of 
Anjou in Spain in 1719, as a preliminary to assistance to be given 
by that Prince when restored to the Jacobite cause, and as late as 
1740 hevisited Madrid (ona breach with England) with similar hopes. 
But in general he seems to have given up his political interest as well 
as his political hopes, and is described by Lady Mary Montagu in 
1737 as living at Avignon in great splendour and hospitality, associat- 
ing indiscriminately with Englishmen of all parties, and seeming to 
have forgotten politics altogether. Funds for the purpose of this 
splendid living must have been furnished him from England, 
probably by his brother, who had succeeded to the property. At first 
(in June, 1716) an Act was passed for extinguishing the regali- 
ties of the county palatine of Tipperary and vesting Ormonde’s 
estate in the Crown, but the same Parliament passed, on the 24th 
of June, 1721, an Act to enable his brother (Charles, Earl of 
Arran) to purchase his estate, which he accordingly did. Or- 
monde had also a pension from the Court of Spain of 2,000 pistoles ; 
but he steadily refused splendid bribes to change his religion. 
He died in exile on the 16th of November, 1745, but his body was 
brought to England in 1746, and interred in the family vault in. 
Westminster Abbey. He left no male issue, 
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The political history of the House of Ormonde may now be said 
to have virtually ended. Charles, Earl of Arran, to which title he 
had been raised by King William in 1693,—it having become ex- 
tinct in his uncle,—on the ground of the high merit of the gallant 
Ussory, went into the army, was made Master of the Ordnance, 


6th of June, 1712, and in 1713 Governor of Dover Castle and | 


Deputy Warden to his brother. On the 10th of September, 1715, 


he was elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and on the | 


oth of February following Lord High Steward of Westminster. 
He adhered to the House of Hanover, and died without issue on 
the 17th of December, 1758. According toa settlement made by 
him, his estates then passed to his sister, Lady Emilia Butler, and 
on her death to John Butler of Kilcash, Esq., who also died with- 
out issue, June 24, 1766, when they devolved on Walter Butler, 
only son of John, second son of Richard of Kilcash, youngest 
son of Thomas, Lord Thurles, the father of the first Duke of 
Ormonde. ‘This Walter was succeeded by his only son, John 
Butler, who in 1791, by a decision of the Irish House of Lords, 
was restored to the dignity of Earl of Ormonde as seventeenth Karl, 
and married in 1769 Lady Anne Wandesford, only daughter and 
heiress of John, Earl of Wandesford, whose estates devolved on the 
Earl of Ormonde. ‘The latter died in 1795, and was succeeded by 
his son Walter, who in 1801 was created a British peer as Baron 
Butler of Llanthony, and Marquis of Ormonde in the Irish Peerage. 
He died without issue on the 10th of August, 1820, when these two 
honours became extinct, but the other family titles devolved on his 
brother James, nineteenth Earl of Ormonde. This nobleman was 
created on the 17th of July, 1821, a peer of the United Kingdom, 
as Baron Ormonde, of Llanthony, in Monmouthshire, and on the 
5th of October, 1825, was created Marquis of Ormonde in the 
Irish Peerage. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Kilkenny county, 
and died May 18, 1838, being succeeded by his son, John, second 
Marquis of Ormonde, who died while bathing September 26, 
1854, and was succeeded by his son, James Edward William 
Theobald, third and present Marquis of Ormonde, Earl of 
Ormonde and Ossory, Viscount Thurles, and Baron Arklow, in the 
Peerage of Ireland; and Baron Ormonde, of Llanthony, in that 
of the United Kingdom, a youth who last October completed his 
majority. 

The family has been for a century eclipsed as a leading political 
House, but may again revive in lustre under an able head, their 
large possessions giving them an influence only excceded by the 
greatness of their historic name. ‘Their politics are now Whig. 


CONFEDERATE CONFESSIONS. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, February 16, 1866. 

A Book is published to-day entitled, ‘* The War of the Rebel- 
lion; or, Scylla and Charybdis, consisting of Observations upon 
the Causes, Course, and Consequences of the Late Civil War in the 
United States.” It is by Mr. H. 8. Foote, a man of some note 
among the politicians of the slaveholding States. He was Governor 
of Mississippi, and senator from that State before the days of se- 
cession ; after which he was senator from the State of Tennessee in 
the Confederate Congress. What he says about the causes of the 
rebellion fills 334 of the 440 pages of his book, and has little novelty 
or interest even in this country, and would have none for British 
readers ; but as Mr. Foote, although regarded as a headstrong and 
somewhat eccentric and conceited man, has always borne a reputa- 
tion for fairness and honourable dealing, as well as for penetration, 
which this book sustains, his revelations of the inside affairs of that 
so-called Confederacy of which he was a part have some value. Mr. 
Foote has one honorable record, which he brings up not boastfully 
or improperly, when speaking of how “ the secessionists of Missis- 
sippi,” in furtherance of their party purposes, ‘suddenly recuperated 
their strength by the announcement of a new political issue involv- 
ing the shameless and disgraceful repudiation of the Planters’ Bank 
Bonds, the validity of which stood explicitly and emphatically 
guaranteed by the State Constitution,” and how in consequence of 
this “most opprobrious act, openly countenanced and undeniably 
participated in by Mr. Jefferson Davis,” he resigned his governor- 
ship and went to California. ‘Things which exist together are 
not always connected, but it is noteworthy that repudiation, fili- 

busterism, and secession are sworn brothers. 
_ One statement made by Mr. Foote in his preliminary matter 
is striking and to us ludicrous. It is that Mr. Calhoun was op- 
posed to the election to the Presidency of “any man of Northern 
birth and residence,” but that he made an exception in favour of 
Mr. Dallas, because “he was not only a gentleman, but the son of 
& gentleman.” Now Mr. Calhoun notoriously pined for the Presi- 


dency, and he was the son of an Irish emigrant, on both sides of the 
house, his father, Patrick, being described in a later biographical 
notice of his son as ‘‘ strong-headed, wrong-headed, very brave, 
honest, ignorant man,” who had “only learned to read and write,” 
and who was one of the small up-country farmers, who tilled their 
ground with their own hands, and who were not noticed in any 
way by the planters and professional men. This is nothing to 
Mr. Calhoun’s discredit, but this being true, his nonsense about 
Mr. Dallas is. It is, however, only a characteristic exhibition of 
‘* Southern ” pretence and folly. 

Among the documents published by Mr. Foote is the provisional 
Constitution or Bond of Confederation adopted by John Brown, 
in which are these two articles, which are interesting as revela- 
tions of his purposes :— 

“Art. XXXIV, Nentrals.—Tho persons and property of all non- 
slaveholders, who shall remain absolutely neutral, shall be respected so 
far as circumstances will allow of it, but they shall not be entitled to any 
active protection.” 

“Art. XXXVI. Property Confiscated—The entire personal and real 
property of all persons known to be acting, either directly or indirectly, 
with or for the enemy, or found in arms with them, or found wilfully 
holding slaves, shall be confiscated and taken, wherever and whenever it 
may be found, in either free or slave States.” 

It seems strange to most of us that any one can doubt for a 
moment that John Brown was simply insane—a good, weak man, 
crazed by grief and excitement. 

Mr. Foote describes himself justly as one of the Unionists of 
the South ; that is, he was equally opposed to the Republicans 
and the Secessionists, wished slavery to be neither established 
nor forbidden by law in the ‘Territories. He was opposed there- 
fore from the beginning to Mr. Davis; yet, like most of the 
rest of his way of thinking, he fell in with the secession move- 
ment, and went to the Confederate Congress from Tennessee, 
although, as he confesses, that State ‘‘ voted down by an over- 
whelming vote the proposition to call into existence a State con- 
vention ” for secession purposes, and had one been called ‘a very 
large majority of its members would have utterly repudiated all 
hostile movements against the Federal Government.” ‘Tennessee 
was nominally carried out, in virtue of ‘a civil and military 
league ” with the secession leaders, which the authorities of the 
State boldly made. Of Mr. Davis the’ ex-Confederate senator 
speaks rather in pity than in anger :— 

“As to Mr. Davis, I must say that I regard him mainly as the 

unfortunate victim of dark and dangerous political heresies, for which 
he is by no means primarily responsible; a victim, likewise, of the 
intriguing machinations of cunning and unscrupulous managers, whoss 
true character he had never penetrated ; as the dupe of adulation and 
of false promises from abroad which might perchance have deceived men 
far more sagacionus than himself; in fine, as the almost involuntary 
instrument of dark and potential influences generated in the womb of 
Revolution, which led him to claim and to exercise powers, the employ- 
ment of which, though utterly subversive of freedom, he bolieved to be 
indispensable to the successful execution of the grand scheme of Seces- 
sion, to which he had for so many years devoted the best energies both 
of his soul and his understanding.” 
Nevertheless he accuses him of ‘‘ impolitie tenacity” in his sup- 
port of favourite but incompetent Generals, of ‘“ direct and unwise 
interference in military movements”—to which “ is to be attributed 
nearly all the principal disasters of the war,” of “ that weakest 
weakness, vanity,” and of trusting to promises that *‘ one hundred 
thousand French soldiers” would be sent to the Confederate 
States “by way of Mexico,” the expectation of which aid was 
repeatedly spoken of in Mr. Foote’s hearing by Mr. Davis's parti- 
cular friends and supporters. 

Of one of Mr. Davis's Cabinet, Mr. Foote says that he, 

“ Besides his inability to meet the military exigencies which he had 

been encountering, as well as the more serious ones in prospect, was 
subject to other objections, as the incumbent of a high Cabinet position, 
of the greatest and most vital character. His reputation for integrity 
had never been good, and of late years it had become deeply tarnished 
by his known participancy in schemes of notorious corruption, both in 
the State of Louisiana and in Washington City. The offensive moral 
odour arising from the celebrated //oumas fraud (one of the most un- 
blushing and profligate legislative transactions that had ever disgraced 
the annals of a free people) had affixed such a stigma upon the reputa- 
tion both of Mr. and his friend and patron, Mr. John A. Slidell, 
as it was not possible that any lapse of time could entirely efface.” 
He adds that this officer availed himself of his position “ to perpe- 
trate more barefaced acts of corruption and profligacy, than any 
single individual has ever been known to commit in the same 
space of time in any part of Christendom.” 
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may be gathered from the following paragraph, which, however, is 
but part of a very full-length portrait, all in the same tone :— 

“Tt may be safely asserted that he did not possess one of the qualities 
needful to a creditable and useful performance of the duties which were 
now devolved on him. He was never able to learn even the ordinary 
routine of official business, and often scornfully declined attendance to 
matters of the most urgent importance. He was as arrogant and insult- 
ing to those who approached him in his official sanctum, as he was noto- 
riously servilo and fawning to his own executive chief. He evinced, 
from his very entrance into office, an utter disregard of all constitutional 
obligations ; andin the exercise of the authority committed to him, he 
proved himself to be the most heartless and ruftianly tyrant whom I 
ever yet saw in the possession of official power.” 

Of Mr. Davis's Commissary-General Mr. Foote gives this 
description :— 

“His appearance was most unprepossessing indeed; his manners 
were coarse, overbearing, and insulting; his temper was austere, crabbed, 
and irritating; he was utterly ignorant of the duties of the post assigned 
him, and was not at all solicitous to make himself acquainted with them. 
His self-esteem was the most inordinate that I have ever known any hu- 
man being to possess, and no man at all capable of judging of such a matter 
would havo regarded him as in all respects compos mentis...... The 
heartless tyranny practised by this monster of iniquity in all the States 
of the South, in connection with the system of forcible impressment 
established, has, I am persuaded, scarcely ever been equalled. His 
brutal indifference to the sufferings of the Confederate soldiery, by all 
of whom he was most cordially detested; his indecent and habitual dis- 
regard of the requisitions made upon his department, from time to time, 
by the various military commanders with whom he was necessarily 
thrown into contact ; his open and notorious employment of disrespect- 
fuland contemptuous language in regard to those in official station to 
whom he was legally subordinate, are matters upon which it would be 
now superfluous to dwell. Yet he was retained in the Commissary 
Department for four years, in utter contempt of remonstrance, of com- 
plaint, and of direct and positive accusations of delinquency.” 

Among those favoured officers who brought most disgrace upon 
Mr. Davis both within and without the Confederacy were General 
Hindman and General Bragg. Of the former Mr. Foote says that 
he had led in Arkansas ‘a very turbulent and disreputable life,” of 
which his course as a Confederate military officer was worthy. 
Of his own motion he established a conscription and proclaimed 
martial law in Arkansas, and did any one dare to refuse obedience 
to it, 

“He had them executed, and, going even beyond the infernal Jeffreys 
himself in barbarity, he, as he also ostentatiously declares in that same 
report, took care to be present to witness the dying agonies of his vic- 
tims. This man seized upon all the cotton and other property for which 
he had use (as he boldly avows), burnt some, retained some, and appro- 
priated a third portion to such purposes as he pleased. His cruelties 
were so enormous in Arkansas that it became unsafe that he should 
remain there longer,” &c. 

The holders of Confederate bonds may be interested in the 
following account given by a Confederate senator of the manner 
in which the loan was authorized. It certainly tallies well with 
the declaration made at the last meeting of the bondholders :— 

By tho aid of the celebrated ten-minutes rule and the sitting with 
closed doors, it was finally carried by a somewhat meagre majority 
in the Honse of Representatives. The dissentient members filed an 
elaborate protest against this injudicious and unpardonable measure, 
which it is hoped will see the light one of these days. Those in Europe 
who are now complaining of severe pecuniary losses in consequonce of 
having participated in this luckless scheme of finance will know whom 
to hold responsible. ” 

Mr. Foote was not among those members of the Confederate 
Congress who approved of the step taken after Colonel Dalhgren’s 
raid upon Richmond for the release of our men from the Libby 
Prison, when, in the words of Mr. Pollard, the Confederate histo- 
rian, 

“The Libby Prison was undermined, several tons of powder put 
under it, and the threat made that, if any demonstration on Richmond 
such as Dahlgren’s was ever again to occur, the awful crime, the appall- 
ing barbarity would be committed of blowing into eternity the helpless 
men confined in a Confederato prison.” 

Against all these barbarites Mr. Foote continually protested, 
and finally, as some of my readers may remember, he took leave 
for ever of what he calls—the emphasis is his—‘‘ that mobbish 
assemblage, the Confederate Congress.” According to all that 
has been revealed since the downfall of the so-called Confederacy, 
nearly all the ability and virtue in the public service of that short- 
lived ‘institution ” was concentrated in General Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, General Johnston, and Mr. Trenholm. 

The sole value of Mr. Foote’s book is in its confessions. Its 





style is wordy, inflated, and painfully pretentious. He must 
speak of Daniel Webster as “the immortal defender of the 
Union,” and, referring to one of his speeches, of * the over- 
whelming recollection of this most stupendous display of genius 
on the part of the personage of whom I have been speaking.” 
He of course talks of the ‘‘ chivalrous sons of the South;” also 
of ‘the principles of a high-toned humanity ;” and tells us that 
Achilles ‘‘did not refuse the exanimate body of Hector to 
parental imprecations.” A judge he calls ‘* a learned and eminent 
judicial functionary.” You call this “the American style.” 
Perhaps that is the reason that the only three persons whom [| 
have heard speak of this book, not highly educated people, called 
it, one of them, ‘“ gabby,” another, ‘ villanously written,” the 
third, “ full of gas and buncombe.” In regard to this style and 
its origin, I propose to say something hereafter. In so far as it is 
‘¢ American” it is Southern, for in the words of Mr. Foote him- 
self, ‘‘ the South has teemed in all generations with gifted ora- 
tors.” The book of course is classical. Your Southern states- 
man is always strong on the classics. So Mr. Foote indulges 
often in such quotations as ‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” 
‘© O tempora! O mores!” and * In medio tutissimus ibis.” I wish 
that some Egyptian schoolboy centuries ago had wrung the neck 
of that ibis. A YANKEE. 


THE VICTORIA QUARREL. 

[lo THe Epiror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 
60 Collins Street, Melbourne, Jan. 25, 1866. 
Sir,—The Spectator of November 25, 1865 contains a short article 
of a very discouraging nature for colonial Liberals. You speak of 
the Legislative Council in Victoria as a stubbornly conservative 
body, anxious to maintain the squatter monopoly ; you lament 
that the councillors are appointed for life, hint that they had 
better be ducked, and wind up by saying that in a free country 
the representative body is the best depositary of power. These 
remarks are written, if you will excuse my saying so, in entire 
misapprehension of the facts. ‘The question at issue is one of 
privilege, and has nothing to do with the Land Bill, that measure 
having become law without opposition from the Upper House, in 
an early part of the session of 1865, and the Tariff having been 
sent up at along subsequent period. The Upper House is com- 
posed of thirty members, elected by six provinces, under an elec- 
toral franchise which makes them representatives of the middle 
as well as the upper classes of society, and a fifth of their entire 
body retire every two years. Practically since the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, nine years ago, 54 clections have taken 
place, from various causes. ‘The squatting element is by no means 
large, the members consisting of the following professions ;—Law- 
yers, 3; physicians, 2; brewers, 1; bankers, 3; merchants, 10; 
renticrs, 6; landowners and squatters, 5. Of these only two are 
interested in squatting in Victoria. In the Ministry the Chief 
Secretary is partner in a large squatting property in New South 
Wales, and the late Commissioner of Public Works was oue of the 
largest squatters in Australia. 

The danger foreseen by the Upper House was the possible junc- 
tion of any measure with the Appropriation Act, and the conse- 
quent destruction of themselves as an independent body. The 
object avowed by the framers of our Constitution was that they 
should be a check on rash and hasty legislation, and the privilege 
they have exercised of rejecting the ‘Tariff belongs to them by 
the literal wording of the Constitution, even putting aside the 
fact of its being tacked to another measure in an improper way. 
The financial principles at stake are those of protection and free 
trade, but a new and more important issue has since been raised, 
viz., the right of one branch of our Legislature to levy taxes on 
the authority of a resolution rejected by the other branch, and to 
persist in retaining the funds so obtained in opposition to the deci- 
sion of our Supreme Court.—I am Sir, yours truly, 

R. Murray Smiru. 


MR. DICEY ON FRENCH AND AMERICAN TROOPS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SpPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your New York correspondent’s letter of the week before 
last, I read with astonishment the following statement :—* If 
that were true” (namely, if the Americans were cowards) then 
indeed would Mr. Dicey’s assertion in his /ederal States also be 
true, ‘* that 50,000 French troops could march from one end of the 
country to the other.” 

Ihave a fortunate faculty for forgetting what I write myself, 
and so I turned eagerly to the volume in question, to discover 
what I could have stated to justify such an assertion. I find 
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on referring, that in discussing the military organization of the 
American volunteer armies, in a letter written at the time when 
M’Clellan was only just beginning to arrange the unwieldy 
masses of the Potomac army into something like order and dis- 
cipline, I used the following words :— 

‘‘ The English officers who came down to Washington to in- 
spect the army were always very confident in their assertions that 
it would have no chance against a small force of well trained 
troops. I agree with them so far that I think it possible that a 
French army of 50,000 men might march from New York to 
New Orleans, and defeat any force it met on its path, but when 
that was done no vital result would be produced ; and with 50,000 
men it would be impossible to occupy more than a single State.” 

At the time at which I wrote this letter home, no belief was 
more popular in England than the idea that if any great European 
power chose to interfere in America, it would find no difficulty in 
imposing its will upon the combatants. It was against this 
idea that I was arguing, as anybody might see who took the 
trouble to read the chapter in which the passage quoted occurs. 

One of my many heresies is a belief that untrained volunteers 
are not a match for trained troops, till they have learnt their trade 
of soldiering by actual experience. I believed then, and I believe 
still, that in 1862 50,000 French troops would probably have de- 
feated any force that either North or South could have brought 
against them at one point; and I believe now, as I stated then, 
that such an intervention would not have affected in any way the 
final result of the war. How far my statement as to the possi- 
bility of a trained army marching across the continent, has been 
borne out by the triumphant march of Sherman’s veterans in 
1865 is a matter of opinion. 

I trust I have said enough to show that I did not indulge—as 
your correspondent represents—in a silly sneer against the learn- 
ing of our American newsmen. That I was not likely to have 
done so would, I should have thought, have been known to every 
one who ever read any of my writings, and to none more than 
your “ Yankee” correspondent.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Epwarp Dicey. 





WILLIAM WHEWELL. 


Nor all in vain some mountain range majestic 
Even to meanest souls and dullest eyes 

Stands manifested. Lights and shadows mystic, 
Innumerable, rain’d down from the skies ; 

The multitudinous peaks, the infinite size, 

The height the depth, the distance-dwindled wood, 
The spacious grandeur, the pine sanctities 

White unimaginably, exalt the rude, 

And elevate the base with sense of magnitude. 


Not all in vain the men who greatly know, 

Above the intellectual landscape tower. 

Small men and common-place, of stature low,— 
Aye, the least thoughtful in some thoughtful hour,— 
The glory of man’s spirit and the power 

Gauge by such greatness ; at the very sight 

Made conscious of inestimable dower, 

Grow kingly gazing on the royal height, 

And sweep with nobler eye long lines of silver light. 
Not all in vain one marvellous mountain* stands, 
Like earth’s compendium, the epitome 

Of all the starry heav’ns, and the green lands. 
Below the feather’d palm and cocoa-tree, 

And skies as of the isle Taprobané. 

Midway the oak, the wild rose, and sweet-brier, 

And heath humm’d over by industrious bee. 

Then Alpine roses like purpureal fire 

Gracefully gird the peak’s immeasurable spire. 


And up beneath the snows, lichen and rust 

Of many-colour’d gold distains the stone. 

So that the wanderer in gradations just 

Sees, stage on stage, zone rising over zone, 

All growths of earth. And the night sky is thrown 
Open before him, doubly opulent, 

Magellanic cloud and Arctic Bear, both known,— 
Exuberance of splendour nobly blent, 

Flowers of all climes, and stars of every firmament. 


Not all in vain some many-sided mind 

Hath mightily encircled whatever man, 

Che wonderful, can know, and well combined 

Specimens of every lore within its span, 

The tropic Poesy, the never wan 

Blossoms Platonical—heights where Science bears 
Severer plants, that perilously can 

Be reach’d by ‘Lhought but once in many years, 

Whence truths are seen like stars of opposite hemispheres. 





° Sce Humbolit’s description of the Cordilleras. 





Such was our Whewell’s giant intellect. 

Perchance men say a nature stern enough, 

His life’s pure stream with pride official fleck’d ; 
Yet after all of penetrable stuff, 

Too strong for scepticism, too wise to scoff. 

Light from the Light of lights o’er the vast snow 
Of his cold wisdom never faded off. 

Aye, he proclaimed how Science hath to show 
More, more than man can learn—less than he wants to know. 
Peace be with him who taught that knowledge still 
Is loveable of man for her sweet sake, 

Not for the dower she hath,—that not from Will 
Tyrannic Right its rightfulness doth take ; 

That Virtue is not justa well played stake, 

Whose spirit, unimprison’d by the whole 

Vast circle of its lore, could strongly shake 

Its emble wings, and seek the Ideas, sole 

Fix’d in the whirl of facts as their reposing pole.* 
Nay, hush—who vaunts of human knowledge? ‘There 
Where with her reverential Freedom's thrall 

The grandest of our quaint old colleges 

Held Christ’s wise captives—Verulam, Newton, all 
Her sous now pictured in that glorious hall, 
Welcome to larger light, beyond this mist 

Call'd Learning, welcome where no shadows fall 
Their Master, England’s sage and moralist, 

Who walk’d Thought’s restless waves, holding the hand of 
Christ. W. A. 
BOOKS. 

—@—— 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.+ 
Mrs. GASKELL’s last book is certainly, Cranford excepted, her 
best; and absolutely her best if we are to consider a larger and 
more complex design, somewhat less perfectly worked out, higher 
than a little gem of exquisite workmanship, but depending exclu- 
sively for its art on the humour of a delicate memory, skilful at 
noting the little symptoms by which warm hearts betray the yoke 
of narrow interests, and at recalling all the quaint customs of 
country-town society. Wives and Daughters is not an exciting 
story; it is a story the character of which is nearer to that 
of Miss Austen’s tales than to Mary Barton or Ruth. But 
there is more depth of character, more value for intensity of 
feeling in it than in anything which Miss Austen ever wrote, 
though the execution is much less equal than that great novel- 
ist’s. The characters of both hero and heroine, for instance, 
are vague and unimpressive. ‘The sketch of Mr. Gibson, the 
surgeon, is the nearest to Miss Austen's style of drawing, and his 
dry caustic humour and acute reserve remind one sometimes 
so closely of Mr. Bennet, in Pride and Prejudice, that it 
almost suggests some unconscious lingering of that happy picture 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s memory. When the lovers of the two heroines 
in Pride and Prejudice have declared themselves, Mr. Bennet 
drily observes, “If there are any more young men waiting 
downstairs for Kitty or Mary, send them up, for I'm quite at 
leisure ;” and after Lydia has married the worthless rascal Wick- 
ham, her father remarks to his favourite daughter, Lizzie, 
“ Wickham is perhaps my favourite, but I think I shall like your 
husband quite as well as Jane's.” And in this story, when Mr. 
Gibson’s step-daughter Cynthia breaks with Roger Hamley, after 
a previous breaking away from Mr. Preston, in order to marry 
Mr. Henderson, a rich barrister, Mr. Gibson says to Molly, 
** Think of us on ‘Thursday. I declare I don’t know which of 
her three lovers she mayn’t summon at the very last moment to 
act the part of bridegroom. I’m determined to be surprised at 
nothing, and will give her away with a good grace to whoever 
comes.” And of Mr. Henderson himself he observes, ‘‘ I think 
him perfection. I don’t wonder she preferred him to Roger 
Hamley. Such scents! such gloves! and then his hair and his 
cravat!” However, Mr. Gibson is not another Mr. Bennet, 
but 2 mach less indolent and less selfish man, but he is cer- 
tainly the character in which Mrs. Gaskell’s art touches most 
closely that of the most delicate artist of the last generation. 
There is just the same extent of delineation, the same limited 
degree of insight permitted into the character, in both cases. 
Miss Austen never went further. She painted with absolute per- 
fection the upper stratum of feeling, and no more. Mrs. Gaskell 
often goes deeper ; but into the interior of Mr. Gibson’s character 
she never pretends to see further than Miss Austen herself would 
have seen. Indeed he is the kind of man who does not see further 
himself, for he habitually pushes aside trains of thought or feeling 











* “Sucht den rubenden Pol iu der Erscheinungen Flucht.”"—Schiller, 
+ Wives and Daughters. A Tale of Every-daz Life. By Mrs, Gaskell. 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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that are not immediately practical, and so scarcely knows what he 
himself thinks or feels on any subject, if no purpose is to be 
answered by distinctly realizing his own state of mind. Mr. 
Gibson is seen, like most of Miss Austen’s stronger characters, in 
but a half-light ; for she seldom exhibits more of the natures of 
any but weak chatterers and fools. Miss Austen herself would 
scarcely have drawn Mr. Gibson better than Mrs. Gaskell has done. 

Another picture, which is drawn in an entirely different style, 
and seems to us one of the finest in modern fiction, is that of 
Squire Hamley. The warmth and petulance of his feelings, the in- 
fluence of his contracted experience and narrow culture upon a mind 
of much energy and great pride, the mixture of aristocratic self- 
esteem and personal self-distrust, the childishness of his impet- 
uosity, whether of grief or anger, the vehemence of his prejudices 
and the simplicity of his affection, are all painted with a power 
and depth that even George Eliot could scarcely surpass. We 
know scarcely anything in modern fiction more pathetic than the 
picture of the old squire in the utter desolation which overtakes 
him after his wife's death, when his eldest son, partly estranged 
from him by a secret marriage, and partly by ill-health and self- 
occupation, is always jarring on the old squire’s sore heart, while he 
in his turn is constantly guilty of involuntary passion, though he 
is secretly pining to regain his son's confidence and affection. The 
following scene, for instance, where Osborne defends himself against 
the charge of unpunctuality by thoughtlessly impugning his father’s 
watch, is one of the most powerful and touching in any modern 
novel :— 


“* My watch is like myself,’ said the squire, “ girning,” as the Scotch 
say—' plain, but steady-going. At any rate, it gives the law in my 
house. The King may go by the Horse Guards if he likes.'—‘I beg 
your pardon, Sir,’ said Osborne, really anxious to keep the peace; ‘I 
went by my watch, which is certainly right by London time; and I'd 
no idea you were waiting for me; otherwise I could have dressed much 
quicker..—‘ I should think so,’ said the squire, looking sarcastically at 
his son’s attire, ‘When I was a young man I should have been ashamed 
to have spent as much time at my looking-glass as if I’d been a girl. 
I could make myself as smart as any one when I was going to dance, or 
to a party where I was likely to meet pretty girls; but I should have 
laughed myself to scorn if I’d stood fiddle-faddling at a glass, smirking 
at my own likeness, all for my own pleasure.’—Osborne reddened, and 
was on the point of letting fly some caustic remark on his father’s dress 
at the present moment, but he contented himself with saying, in a low 
voice,—‘ My mother always expected us all to dress for dinner. I got 
into the habit of doing it to please her, and I keep it up now.’ Indeed, 
he had a certain kind of feeling of loyalty to her memory in keeping up 
all the little domestic habits and customs she had instituted or preferred. 
But the contrast which the squire thought was implied by Osborne's 
remark put him beside himself.—‘And I, too, try to attend to her 
wishes. Ido, and in more important things. I did when she was alive, 
and I do so now.’—‘I never said you did not,’ said Osborne, astonished 
at his father’s passionate words and manner.—‘Yes, you did, Sir. You 
meant it. I could see by your looks. I saw you look at my morning 
coat. At any rate,I never neglected any wish of hers in her lifetime. 
If she'd wished me to go to school again and learn my A, B, C, I would. 
By I would; and I wouldn’t have gone playing me, and lounging 
away my time, for fear of vexing and disappointing her. Yet some 
folks older than schoolboys ’The squire choked here; but though 
the words would not come his passion did not diminish. ‘I'll not have 
you casting up your mother’s wishes to me, Sir. You, who went near to 
break her heart at last !’—Osborne was strongly tempted to get up and 
leave the room. Perhaps it would have been better if he had; it might 
then have brought about an explanation, and a reconciliation between 
father and son. But he thought he did well in sitting still and appear- 
ing to take no notice, This indifference to what he was saying appeared 
to annoy the squire still more, and he kept on grumbling and talking 
to himself till Osborne, unable to bear it any longer, said, very quietly, 
but very bitterly—‘I am only a cause of irritation to you, and home is 
no longer home to me, but a place in which Iam to be controlled in trifles, 
and scolded about trifles as if I werea child. Put me in a way of making 
a living for myself—that much your eldest son has a right to ask of you— 
I will then leave this house, and you shall be no longer vexed by my dress, 
or my want of punctuality.’ You make your request pretty much as 
another son did long ago, ‘*Give me the portion that falleth to me.” But I 
don't think what he did with his money is much encouragement for me to 
.’ Then the thought of how little he could give his son his ‘por- 
tion,’ or any part of it, stopped the squire. Osborne took up the speech. 
‘I'm as ready as any man to earn my living; only the preparation for 
any profession will cost money, and money I haven't got.’"—‘No more 
have I,’ said the squire, shortly.—‘ What is to be done, then?’ said 
Osborne, only half believing his father’s words.—‘ Why you must learn 
to stop at home, and not take expensive journeys; and you must redeem 
your tailor’s bill, I don’t ask you to help me in the management of the 
land—you're far too fine a gentleman for that; but if you can’t earn 
money, at least you needn't spend it.’—‘ I’ve told you I'm willing enough 
to earn money,’ cried Osborne, passionately, at last. ‘But how am I to 
doit? You really are very unreasonable, Sir..—‘ Am I?’ said the squire 
—cooling in manner, though not in temper, as Osborne grew warm. 
* But I don't set up for being reasonable; men who have to pay away 
money that they haven't got for their extravagant sons aren’t likely to 
be reasonable. There's two things you've gone and done which put 
me beside myself, when I think of them; you've turned out next door 
to a dunce at college, when your poor mother thought so much of you— 
and when you might have pleased and gratified her so if you chose— 
and, well! I won't say what the other thing is.’—‘Tell me, Sir,’ said 
Osborne, almost breathless with the idea that his father had discovered 
his secret marriage ; but the father was thinking of the money-lenders, 

















who were calculating how soon Osborne would come into the estate, 
‘No!’ said the squire. ‘I know what I know; and I'm not going to 
tell how I know it. Only, I'll just say this—your friends no more know 
a piece of good timber when they see it than you or I know how you 
could earn five pounds if it was to keep you from starving. Now, there's 
Roger—we none of us made an ado about him; but he'll have his 
fellowship now, I'll warrant him, and be a bishop, or a chancellor, or 
something, before we've found out he’s clever—we've been so much taken 
up thinking about you. I don’t know what's come over mo to speak of 
“ we”— we” in this way,’ said he, suddenly dropping his voice,—a 
change of voice as sad as sad couldbe. ‘I ought tosay “1;” it will be “I” 
for evermore in this world.’ He got up and left the room in quick haste, 
knocking over his chair, and not stopping to pick it up. Osborne, who 
was sitting and shading his eyes with his hand, as he had been doing 
for some time, looked up at the noise, and then rose as quickly and 
hurried after his father, only in time to hear the study door locked on 
the inside the moment he reached it.” 


The mingling of pride of caste with the strong yearnings of the 
most homely instinct in the squire’s heart gives the whole picture 
a unique effect of its own, and makes it at once broad in its 
naturalness and subtle in its individuality. 

Yet perhaps the most delicate artistic achievement in the book 
is the sketch of Mr. Gibson’s second wife, and her daughter 
Cynthia Kirkpatrick,—especially the fine touches of resemblance 
which, in spite of the widest difference and even a little unfilial 
repulsion on the daughter's part, betray their kinship. Perhaps 
the only unnatural thing in the book is Mr. Gibson’s second 
marriage with such a widow as Mrs. Kirkpatrick for the reasons 
described ; but that, if not quite natural, is very likely as much 
so as many things which manage to happen every day, and the 
only fault is in the slight weakness and inconsistency which it seems 
to fasten upon so firm and consistent a character as Mr. Gibson’s. 


This pretty, selfish, shallow, feeble-minded, vain, worldly, and ~ 


amiable woman is exquisitely painted from the first scene in which 
she appears to the last. Her radical and yet unconscious insin- 
cerity of character, her incapacity for real affection, and 


strong wish to please others so far as is consistent with first ' 


pleasing herself, her soft purring talk when she is gratified, 
the delicate flavour of Mrs. Nicklebyish vanity and logic 
which is infused into her conversation without any caricature, 
the ambition to be reputed a good step-mother which makes 
her thwart her step-daughter in all her favourite tastes in 
order that Molly may seem to be treated exactly like her own 
daughter Cynthia, her inability to understand any feeling that is 
not purely worldly,—and generally the graceful vulgarity of her 
mind, make a most original picture, as well as one of high pic- 
torial effect. ‘There is a moderation in the sketch of Mrs. 
Gibson’s selfishness, an entire abstinence from the temptation to 
pillory her, a consistency in infusing a certain fecble amiability 
of feeling through all her selfishness, a steadiness in delineat- 
ing her as, on the whole, not without agreeableness, which, 
when connected with so utterly contemptible a character, convey 
a sense of very great self-control as well as skill in the authoress. 
There is not a conversation in which Mrs. Gibson takes part that 
is not full of real wealth of humour and insight. All of them 
illustrate the fine shades of silliness, the finer shades of selfishness, 
which in delicate combination make up Mrs. Gibson’s character. 
Take, for instance, in illustration of both, the way in which she 
habitually talks of her first husband. ‘The following is in a con- 
versation with her step-daughter :— 

“<T don’t think it is likely,’ said Molly, stoutly. ‘ Roger is too sensible 
for anything of the kind.’—‘ That's just the fault I always found with 
him; sensible and cold-hearted ! Now, that’s a kind of character which 
may be very valuable, but which revolts me. Give me warmth of heart, 
even with a little of that extravagance of feeling which misleads 
the judgment, and conducts into romance. Poor Mr. Kirkpatrick! 
That was just his character. I used to tell him that his love for me 
was quite romantic. I think I have told you about his walking five 
miles in the rain to get me a muffin once when I was ill ?’—*‘ Yes !’ said 
Molly. ‘It was very kind of him.’—‘So imprudent, too! Just what 
one of your sensible, cold-hearted, common-place people would never 
have thought of doing. With his cough and all.’.—‘I hope he didn’t 
suffer for it?’ replied Molly, anxious at any cost to keep off the sub- 
ject of the Hamleys, upon which she and her step-mother always dis- 
agreed, and on which she found it difficult to keep her temper..—*‘ Yes, 
indeed, he did! I don’t think he ever got over the cold he caught 
that day. I wish you had known him, Molly. I sometimes 
wonder what would have happened if you had been my real daughter, 
and Cynthia dear papa’s, and Mr. Kirkpatrick and your own dear 
mother had all lived. People talk a good deal about natural affinities. 
It would have been a question for a philosopher.’ She began to think 
on the impossibilities she had suggested.” 

This and one or two other passages almost verge on Mrs. Nickleby, 
but Mrs. Gibson is a much finer and more delicate, though less 
humorous conception. She only slides into Mrs. Nicklebyism 
when, entirely at her ease, she rehearses her reminiscences to her 
daughters ; but generally she is quite too keen in intriguing for 
small gratifications for herself, and worshipping success and rank, 
to relax her feeble intellect so far as this. ‘The shade of likeness 
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between her and her daughter Cynthia is one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the book. Cynthia hates her mother’s insincerities and 
worldliness, and is herself capable of genuine love and admiration, 
put she has inherited the superficial tone of her sentiment and her 
love of pleasing, and cannot bear too severe a demand on her 
heart. She likes fluttering, and yet is capable of sincere flut- 
tering, of genuine butterfly enjoyment of popularity, feeling a 
preference for those who do not ask too much love of her, 
who are content with a sentiment rather than an absorbing 
affection. ‘There is the sort of fear of intensity of nature in her 
which the contempt for her mother’s insincerity, and the con- 
sciousness Of her own volatility of heart derived from her 
mother, must jointly cause. The fascination which is given to this 
sweetness of Cynthia’s,—not in spite of, but almost by virtue of, 
its superficiality,—and the genuinely warm affection which she 
feels for those who while inspiring her with respect, do not exact 
too high a love from her, are exquisitely reconciled with her 
hereditary qualities of real volatility and desire to please. The 
pictures of mother and daughter are pendants of the highest 
artistic skill. 

The Hollingford society, amusing as it is, is rather too close 
a copy of the sketch in Cranford, and Lord Cumnor’s circle, 
though outlined almost with Mr. Trollope’s skill, is only an out- 
line. Still on the whole the book has wonderful variety, and, 
though not exciting reading, satisfies and rests the mind, besides 
containing some passages of profound pathos. The story ends like 
a vessel going down in full sail and in sight of port ; nor do the 
endeavours of her editor to weigh up the ship and bring it in, 
succeed in doing more than demonstrating how completely the life 
of the passengers was the birth of Mrs. Gaskell’s own vivid ima- 
gination. In spite of the deficiency of its closing chapters in 
consequence of the sudden death of its authoress, Wives and 
Daughters will take a permanent and a high place in the ranks of 
English fiction. 





CONCLAVES.* 

Tus is about the most provokingly outrageous book we have 
come across for a long while, for as a composition it is bad in 
every sense, and yet its contents are worth looking at. This 
apparent paradox finds explanation in the fact that this worth- 
less and too often disgusting production yet contains matter 
which, however dressed up, has been drawn from sources that here- 
before have been closed. But it can only be an inkling of the 
possible nature of these sources that the reader can derive from 
these pages. He can to some extent conceive from looking into 
them what a vast deal there must be to learn from certain archives 
recently opened to inspection, but this is all, for he can never 
venture to take a quotation or a statement on trust from the writer 
of these volumes. That individual is a Neapolitan, who spent 
several years in Paris in the character of a political refugee, 
acquired a certain mastery over the French tongue, and figured as 
a contributor to Paris newspaper /euilletons. Since the Revolu- 
tion he has distinguished himself in the Italian Parliament, only 
for the shameless effrontery with which he has delighted to shock 
by a glaring display of blasphemous sentiments. His efforts at 
oratory have always been directed to the expression of a tawdry 
imitation of Sans Culottes’ rubbish and ribaldry, and now he has 
carried these exertions into the field of literature. It is not too 
much to say that the book in question is such as might entitle M. 
Petruccelli to the post of Scribe Laureate for Holywell Street. It 
is redolent of gross indecencies, written with revolting and de li- 
berate cynicism at full length, such as might have been worthy of 
the Bijoux Indiscrets. ‘This precious acrobat of filthy performances 
evidently thinks that he has turned off a thrilling epigram when 
he prints an obscenity in full letters. But though Juvenal dealt 
in dirt, M. Petruccelli is not necessarily a Juvenal because he can 
merely exhibit himself wallowing in filth. 

If we ask, then, the reader to look at these disgusting and 
trashy pages, it is certainly not on account of any intrinsic merit, 
but only to draw his attention to what may be considered a virgin 
subject for inquiry, and to the vast amount of information which 
now is to be found on it in the Italian Archives, so jealously closed 
from inspection before the Revolution, especially on topics con- 
nected with the Court of Rome. In this department they were 
indeed quite inaccessible. ‘The Tuscan Government had a reputa- 
tion for exceptional liberality in allowing students admission to 
the Record Office. A couple of years before the Revolution, it 
happened to us that we sought to make some researches there. 
In spite of considerable protection, we found that we could never 
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get sight of what we wanted, and we then learnt confidentially 
that it would be useless to waste time in further efforts, as the 
Government had given strict orders not to communicate any 
documents bearing on the Holy See. And yet it was true that 
no archives were then so free of access in Italy as those of 
Florence. It is self-evident that under such circumstances it was 
out of question for the history of Papal elections to be written. 
The materials for that history are to be found in Italian archives 
alone, for although non-Italian Catholic States felt a natural in- 
terest in the creation of Popes, and did through their agents seek 
to exercise an influence on the election, the reality is that the 
effective influence as a rule was confined exclusively to the purely 
native agency of Italian princes, whose congenial temperament 
and more intimate acquaintance with the ground and individual 
members of the Sacred College enabled them to play, at an im- 
portant moment, the part in Popemaking which it was the am- 
bition of first-rate potentates to fancy they assumed. Moreover, 
all the Italian princes were devoured with a propensity for diplo- 
matic information, which made them keep up a service of news- 
mongering and institute a system of secret communications 
which are marvellous. ‘The Italian sovereigns were the initiators 
of an universal system of correspondence, inspired by the uneasy 
feeling that existence depended on perpetual wakefulness to pene- 
trate the treachery that must be spread somewhere; and by 
the passion for intrigue, which makes a prince think himself a 
cipher unless he has for ever some object of personal ambition on 
the anvil. The Italian sovereign, peering curiously through the 
eyes of his envoy into the intricacies of some foreign policy, is to 
be distinguished from other inquisitive sovereigns only perhaps in the 
greater astuteness of observation acquired by his welltrained agent; 
but the Italian sovereign dealing with Cardinals in Conclave is to 
foreign princes what a stage familiar moving behind the scenes is 
to a spectator, even though on the front row. Between the former 
and the actor in the Conclave there is the unceremonious intimacy 
of men who see each other daily in their shirt sleeves, and who are 
like adeptsin a common thieves’ slang. For the King of France 
or Spain distance still produced a nimbus around the thing called 
Sacred College, which was totally dispelled before the cynical 
shrewdness of the impassioned, yet so coldly remorseless and so 
impenetrably masked, gentlemen who lorded it over Italian princi- 
palities, had most of them a brother or other near relative in the 
Sacred College, looked on the tiara solely in the light of some 
family interest, to be achieved by obtaining from the Pope a par- 
ticular grant of value, and discussed the matter of creating this 
desirable Pope with the self-consciousness of men who had passed 
much time in the Pontifical Court, knew all its ins and outs, and 
had lost the notion of its possibly having anything in its nature 
that could be esoteric, or above very human motives. 

Now no history is at once more unknown and more deserving of 
being made known than that of Conclaves. It has remained un- 
known for the simplest of reasons—the materials for writing it 
have hitherto been beyond reach; while it must necessarily be par- 
ticularly worth recovery, because the capital events of the Papacy 
in its most critical times have mainly turned upon accidents of 
individual origin and intrigue. The great facts of Papal history 
in the stirring period of the Reformation and the succeeding 
century have derived their character mainly from incidents of an 
individual nature, which through no other instrumentality than 
that of pure cunning, have succeeded in leaving more or less their 
mark on the standing events of all time. The history of the 
Popes has to be studied therefore in the intrigues and counter 
machinations of a number of purely personal currents, that meet 
each other in eddies out of which arise the successive figures of a 
file of Pontiffs. It is this hitherto unwritten history which M. 
Petruccelli professes to furnish us with. “‘ During two years,” he 
tells us pompously, in his preface, ‘‘I ransacked the archives 
of Italy in Turin, Parma, Florence, Naples, Modena, and 
the State papers in England. In Spain, Paris, Venice, Milan, 
and Bologna, wherever I could not go myself, I caused 
researches to be made.” Two years’ preliminary studies for so 
intricate a subject as the true “‘ History of Papal Elections” is 
certainly a short period, but we must, moreover, observe that 
these much vaunted and pompously paraded investigations were of 
the slightest kind. In the whole book the only reference to our 
State papers (which the author expressly claims to have ran- 
sacked in person) is one that could be furnished by a glance at 
the printed calendars. And yet, as we said, there is matter in 
the book which invites attention. This matter has been fur- 
nished the author without the slightest labour by the Italian 
Archives. He had only to enter, and taking down the volumes of 
Roman correspondence, to copy them, and he was sure to enrich 
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the world with valuable information. But to have done this 
would have been to do the work of a meritorious compiler. M. 
Petruccelli is none such; his is a talent of the Porte St. Martin 
stamp. Accordingly he has recast, in what he considers to be his 
epigrammatic French, the stuff he found in these diplomatic docu- 
ments, without giving any intimation of what is original and what 
is his own, and scarcely any reference, be it in the text orin a note, 
to indicate a means of controlling the statements inserted in the 
text. The book is thus reduced into an inferior production in the 
Alexandre Dumas style, without his talent, a book essentially and 
provokingly useless for all serious purpose, since it is apparent on 
every page that M. Petruccelli has nowhere scrupled to bridle the 
licentiousness of his imagination in embroidering what are to his 
taste spicy arabesques upon the original documents, and print- 
ing them within the bracket that marks his always very free transla- 
tions as if they were as genuine as the remainder. 

We are not insinuating that the bulk of these quotations so 
largely introduced into the text are inventions. ‘To do so would 
be to pay an undue compliment to the author's imagination. They 
bear on their face evidence of their origin in genuine documents, 
and it is because we have this conviction that we are angry with 
M. Petruccelli for disfiguring them with the smudges of his 
stupid buffoonery. It appears that the staple of these State papers 
is drawn from the archives of Modena and Florence. ‘The Houses 
of Este and Medici were indeed foremost of all Italian ones in 
ambition, intrigue, and restless diplomacy. It is to the extracts, 
such as they are, from these records that we invite attention. It 
is evident that we are here furnished with a transparency which 
lets one look into the innermost bowels of conclaves. Here we 
are admitted to a process of dissection which lays open everything. 
To enter at Iength upon these revelations in the shape in which 
they are now given is impossible, for at every step we should 
have to go through a preliminary course of critical investigation 
into their literal accuracy. But to give the reader an idea of 
the kind of thing he may expect to find, we draw his attention to 
the correspondence of Ferdinand Medici. This prince began life 
as Cardinal, but was allowed to renounce the purple on succeeding 
to the inheritance of Tuscany upon the death of his brother, Fran- 
cesco, husband of Bianca Capello. In his capacity of Cardinal he 
took active part in the important conclaves which created Pius V., 
Gregory XIII., and Sixtus V., for he was therein the organ of his 
family’s diplomacy. Before entering the second we find him 
informing Duke Cosimo that he was without certain compounds, 
and without a certain water against poison, and of his wish to 
have some against all contingencies. Such was in his opinion a 
necessary ingredient for equipment on going into the work of 
Popemaking. Few Popes played a greater part than Sixtus V., 
yet his election was due to no recognition of his merits, but solely 
to the whims and influence of the Medicis, who selected him as 
their creature, The immuring of the Cardinals was practically a 
sham, and Ferdinand uninterruptedly communicated to his father 
what he was doing. The bribery spoken to was beyond concep- 
tion. Spinola ‘having dropped some words about expenses, I have 
given him 500 crowns, this not being the season for parsimony, 
but for securing friends.” The Duke is asked to bestow 8,000 or 
10,000 crowns on some poor Cardinals. Altemps was a Cardinal 
of high degree most important to canvass, but not favourable to 
the Medici’s candidate. He tried to deter Medici * by reminding 
me that our brother-in-law, Paolo Orsini, had killed Montalto’s 
nephew to get his wife, Vittoria Accorombona,” but Medici 
understood how to humour him until Altemps promised to vote 
for Montalto, on condition ‘that the latter should acknow- 
Jedge himself named by him.” As for Este, a no less impor- 
tant personage, Medici secured his support by the promised mar- 
riage of his nephew with a niece of his intended Pope’s. In this 
way he carried his end, and the Catholic world at a capital point 
of time became confided to the direction of a Sixtus V. The 
experience acquired thus was turned to account when, from a 
Cardinal, Ferdinand became Duke of Tuscany. To judge from 
what we find in these pages, he would seem to have been to his 
life’s end the real Popemaker amongst princes. His correspond- 
ence with emissaries and agents during the numerous conclaves 
in his reign, for he lived down to Paul V.’s time, is apparently 
bewildering in its revelations. Amongst the most memorable 
elections was that of Clement VIII., who gave absolution to 
Henry IV. of France. His elevation was a great historical event, 
for it involved a capital check to Philip II. Yet that elevation, 


Spanish party sought to carry their man, Santa Severina, by sur. 
prise, and having secured as they thought the requisite majority, 
proceeded with him to the chapel in which the enthronization 
The alarm having been given, the opponents 
hurried down from their cells to prevent the election. A most 
indecent scene ensued; the fathers came almost to blows. An 
attempt was made to close the chapel door in the face of the 
non-contents, and to consecrate the candidate by force. But 
Colonna recoiled from this step, and bursting out of the chapel, 
reduced those within it below the number requisite for ap 
election. ‘Then Santa Severina had to glide back to his cell. It 
was already bare, according to custom. His conclavists had 
stripped it, thinking their master Pope—a memorable dash of 
the cup away from the very lip. All this and much more ig 
recounted in these pages. We have already said what kind of 
authority we are disposed to attach to them. But while we 
have the meanest possible opinion of M. Petrucelli’s produc- 
tion, we are firmly persuaded that the nucleus of his book 
is genuine, and that the historian will get a hint of invaluable 
matter if he will look into the documents which are here given 
in so vile a travestie. 


is performed. 





A HISTORY OF ARCHTLECTURE.* 

Many of our readers will have a pleasant recollection of Mr. Fer. 
gusson’s Handbook of Architecture, as a work whose bright wood 
engravings brought back to memory many a vivid reminiscence 
of travel, or enabled them to form a distinct conception of unseen 
and strange types of constructive art. A sequel to the Handbook, 
less interesting only because concerned with a feeble and imitative 
period, was the History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. Mr, 
Fergusson now reissues his Handbook in the form of ahistory. The 
method of treatment has undergone considerable change ; the 
single volume is distended into two, and the illustrations (in the 
first volume, now before us) have multiplied from 441 to 536. 
The work, then, when complete, will consist of three portly 
volumes, two containing the ancient and medizval, the third the 
modern, styles of architecture. 

We have not therefore to do with a new book. Nor, except 
for the increased number of the engravings, are we grateful to Mr. 
Fergusson for the changes which he has made in an old and 
valued friend. Hehas not much that is original to say on the 
general theory of architecture as a mechanical and as a fine art. 
His ethnological speculations appear to us somewhat crude. It 
would not be difficult to break a lance with him on his strange 
division of architecture into Heathen, Christian, and Pagan. 
We should ask of the historian of architecture a far more 
minute description of typical buildings, a more precise identifi- 
cation of characteristic details, than we find here. If the proba- 
ble reply might be that the space at the author's disposal did not 
admit of this, it would be obvious to rejoin that no better reason 
could be given against the cursory treatment of a subject which 
cannot be understood without reference to its minutiz. ‘The true 
value of Mr. Fergusson’s Handbook, as well as in a still greater 
degree of his History, lies in the fact that it is a conspectus of all 
known buildings. Here, in a presentation sufficiently accurate 
to be instructive, sufliciently graphic to be pleasing, are Egyptian 
temples, Buddhist topes, Roman basilicas, Greek theatres, 
Assyrian palaces, Medieval churches, Saracen mosques. Mr. 
Fergusson, who has been a wide and observant traveller, has himself 
seen a very large number of the buildings which he describes. To 
him they are not merely exemplifications of this or that constructive 
peculiarity, but he knows how they look, remembers in what 
fashion the sunlight and the shade chequer them, and can tell the 
reader what individual impression they made upon his own mind, 
He is cosmopolitan in his taste, and if on this account he touches 
upon the general principles, and forecasts the future, of his art 
with somewhat uncertain accents, his companionship, as we make 
a pilgrimage with him to the notable buildings of the world, 
is all the more genial. For what it is, his book cannot be easily 
surpassed. Asa handbook it is more valuable in its later than 
in its earlier form, simply because it collects and figures a greater 
number of examples. But the change of form and the addition of 
| matter have not done much to raise it to the dignity of a history. 

Running through the whole of Mr. Fergusson’s work is a thread 

of ethnological theory. He is dissatisfied with the sole depend- 
| ence of ethnology upon the science of language, and argues with 
some force that the architectural remains of a people are entitled 
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panied by incidents of personal violence that we should put down 
as inventions, but for their corroboration from other sources. 
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historic times, is fain to be content with evidence not unlike this, 
and to draw from axes, and arrow heads, and buckles, inferences 
which, in regard to later ages, it bases more securely upon facts 
of language. But if architectural evidence be worth something 
to the ethnologist, it behoves him to examine and sift it with 
extreme caution. What makes language so sure a guide in these 
investigations is, that it is a phenomenon which comes to the in- 
yestigator inseparably connected with those who speak it. It is 
of no use to the ethnologist in any other shape. The case, as pre- 
sented to him, is that of certain forms of speech as used by a par- 
ticular people. If, then, within certain limits, he can identify the 
names for the cardinal numbers, for example, in Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, German, English, French, Italian, the presumption is very 
strong that the peoples speaking these languages originally sprang 
from acommon stock. But in the case of pre-historic times, the 
identification of a building with its builders is far less easy and 
certain than that of a language with those who have spoken it. 
Often we are compelled to accept the guidance of ancient and 
uncertain tradition. Sometimes all is dark, and the time-worn pile 
will testify no more than that it was raised by the hand of man. 
How are we to guard against the misleading influence of imitative 
art, such as exclusively prevails now? Mr. Fergusson himself 
suspects the existence of such an art on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean, while it isa well known fact that no one has 
yet been able to discover what were the characteristics of native 
Palestinian architecture at any period of Hebrew history. What 
could a future inquirer, studying ethnology on archeological prin- 
ciples, make of the Cathedral of Milan—a German church in an 
Italian city —if the traditions of the Teutonic masons employed by 
the Visconti had passed away? Ifhe drew from it any conclusions 
at all they could hardly fail tomisleal. For ourselves, we cannot 
suppress the conviction that in speaking of pure races ethnolo- 
gists are dealing with words rather than with things; that their 
classifications are but approximative, rudely representing more 
complicated realities ; and that at the earliest period of which we 
have any historical cognizance tribes were already superimposed 
upon and mixed with one another. 

These are not reasons for altogether rejecting the ethnological 
evidence of architecture, though they may influence us to receive 
it with considerable suspicion. But they are reason enough for 
repudiating that theory of the relation of ethnology to archi- 
tecture which is made to serve as a kind of scientific backbone 
to Mr. Fergusson’s whole book. At the very beginning we find a 
chapter in which the characteristics of the Turanian, Semitic, 
Aryan, and Celtic races are enumerated, under the imposing heads 
of religion, government, morals, literature, arts, sciences. A few 
dogmatic sentences, sharply cut as an Ionic volute, dispose of each of 
these topics. Mr. Fergusson delivers himself of the widest generali- 
zations, which, if true at all, are the very quintessence of human 
history, as if they were as absolutely beyond dispute as the facts of 
the multiplication-table. Any man who knows something of 
Hebrew and Mohammedan history may easily string together a 
series of common-places, and label them ‘* Characteristics of the 
Semitic Race.” It is not uncommon for Englishmen to describe an 
Irishman with one or two French peculiarities, and to think that 
in the hybrid they have summed up all the qualities of the Celt. 
But the only parallel to a dissertation upon Turanian literature and 
religion that we can think of is the famous articles on Chinese 
metaphysics immortalized in Pickwick. Then, having laid down 
these general principles—drawn, if not out of his inner conscious- 
ness, we know not whence—Mr. Fergusson proceeds to apply 

them to the elucidation of particular cases. Let us see how they 
work. The Turanians and the Celts are the architectural races ; 
the Semitic and Aryan tribes have no true feeling for art, and do 
not build. But the Egyptians are among the greatest builders of 
the world. No more ardent admirer of their ponderous monu- 
ments than Mr. Fergusson could easily be found. ‘Therefore the 
Egyptians are Turanians. All that we know of them proclaims 
their likeness to the Chinese. But where have we got the major 
premiss that all Turanians are builders, except from an induction 
of instances in which nations known from other sources to be 
Turanian have also developed an architectural faculty? And is 
there any philological proof that the pyramid builders were 
Turanians at all ? On the contrary, whatever evidence of language 
still exists points to the Semitic affinities of the Egyptian tongue ; 
the hieroglyphics have been interpreted on the hypothesis that 
the language of the ancient, must have resembled in some degree 
that of the’ modern Egyptians; and Coptic, according to Pro- 
fessor Miiller, belongs to the semi-Semitic family of languages. 
And to critics who are able to estimate the relative value of different 
kinds of evidence, the utter dissimilarity between the barbarous 





simplicity of a Turanian and the comparative refinement of a 
Semitic language, will go for more than any apparent likeness 
between Egyptian and Chinese buildings and institutions. 

The Semitic race therefore, as a non-building people, are not to 
be credited with Egyptian temples or Assyrian palaces, though hiero- 
glyphical and cuneiform inscriptions alike remain to support 
their claim. The case is still worse with the Aryans :— 

“ Convenience is the first thing which the practical common sense of 

the Aryan seeks, and then to gain what he desires by tho readiest and 
easiest means. This done, why should he do more? If, induced by a 
desire to emulate others, he has to make his building ornamental, he is 
willing to copy what experience has proved to be successful in former 
works, willing to spend his money, and to submit to some incon- 
venience, but in his heart he thinks it useless, and he neither will waste 
his time with thinking on the subject, nor apply those energies of his mind 
to its elaboration without which nothing great or good was ever dono 
in Art.” (p. 70.) 
And again, “‘ An ideal statue or an ideal painting may be a 
pretty Celtic plaything, but it is not what Aryans hanker after.’ 
(ibid.) What, then, of the Greeks, an Aryan people, if ever there 
was one? The knot of the difficulty is soon cut when we come to 
Hellenic architecture. It is all a mistake to suppose that Pheidias 
and Praxiteles were pure-bred Hellenes, They had Pelasgic blood 
in their veins, and the Pelasgi were either Turanian or Celtic, 
Mr. Fergusson is not quite certain which. Voila tout ! 

“If the Greeks were as purely Aryan as their language would 
lead us to believe, all our ethhographic theories are at fault. 
But this is precisely one of those cases where archwology steps 
in to supplement what philology tells us, and to elucidate 
what that science fails to reveal. That the language of the Greeks, 
with the smallest possible admixture from other sources, is pure 
Aryan no one will dispute; but their arts, their religion, and fre- 
quently their institutions, tend to ascribe to them an altogether different 
origin. Fortunately the ruins at Mycensw and Orchomenos are sufficient 
to afford us a key to this mystery. From them we learn that at the 
time of the war of Troy a people were supreme in Greece who were not 
Hellenes, but who were closely allied to the Etruscans and other tomb- 
building, art-loving people. Whether they were purely Turanian or 
merely ultra-Celtic may be questioned, but one thing seems clear, 
that this people were then known to the ancients as Pelasgi, and it is to 
their presence in Greece, mixed up with the purely Dorian races, which 
explains what would be otherwise unintelligible in Grecian civilization. 
Except for our knowledge of the existence of a stray infusion of Tura- 
nian blood into the veins of the Grecian people, it would be impossible to 
understand how a people so purely Aryan in appearance came to adopt 
a religion so essentially Anthropic and Ancestral. Their belief in 
oracles, their worship of trees, and many minor peculiarities were alto- 
gether abhorrent to the Aryan mind.” (p. 211.) 

A few pages onward we find the following somewhat savage 
note :— 

“ Writers who derive their knowlege of Grecian art from books only, 
are extremely indignant whon any archwologist ventures to suggest that 
he knows something of the Pelasgi or of their affinities. Their language 
has entirely perished, and the written accounts are so conflicting and 
unsatisfactory that no clear ideas on the subject can be obtained from 
them. It is not therefore to be wondered at that authorities should 
hitherto have differed so much regarding them. The testimony of their 
works is, however, so clear and distinct, that the bookworms would do 
well to keep their tempers till at least they have mastered and cau 
refute it.” (p. 212.) 

Keeping our temper, then, as becomes a bookworm, if not always 
an architect, how does the case stand? Here is a people who 
have reached the height of excellence in at least two arts, archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Their language is admitted to be emphati- 
cally Aryan. The plain inference seems to be that the alleged 
inaptitude of the Aryan races for the fiue arts is at all events not 
universal. But no, says Mr. Fergusson, the remains at Mycenx 
and Orchomenos (remains which belong to the infancy of art) tes- 
tify to the existence of a Pelasgic substratum of the Greek nation, 
to which their artistic achievements must be due. He is himself so 
far unable to read the testimony of those remains as to be uncer- 
tain whether they are of 'Turanian or Celtic origin. But he is sure 
that the builders ‘ were closely allied to the Etruseans, and other 
tomb-building, art-loving people:’—the Etruscans, whom he makes 
to play a similar part in Italy, and to account for the building 
propensities of that other Aryan race, the Romans! He is sure, 
though he has no evidence of the fact, and in the nature of things 
can have none, that the blood of the Pelasgi¢ builders of Mycenx 
ran in the veins of the architects of Athens. He is sure that but 
for this intermixture of races there never would have been any 
Parthenon at all! All this follows from the general principle that 
an Aryan race cannot achieve a great architectural success. A good 
deal used to follow from the general principle that nature abhorred a 
vacuum, till Torricelli found out that she had no objection to one at 
a greater height than thirty-two feet. For ourselves, having the 
strongest possible evidence that a people speaking a pure Aryan 
dialect covered the Acropolis with temples which are the world’s 
pride and wonder, we prefer to believe, in the failure of apprecia- 





able evidence to the contrary, that an Aryan race can build. 
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Mr. Fergusson follows a similar method in dealing with mediz- 
val architecture. Before Christian art began its marvellous career 
of production, races had become so mixed as to afford the greatest 
licence to this kind of speculation: it is impossible to say where 
there may or may not bea Celtic element or a Turanian sub- 
stratum. But the very fact that such speculation is easy makes 
it also practically useless. We leave it to the philologists to 
determine the scientific value of statements like the following. 
All the world admires Belgian town-halls and cathedrals. So 
says Mr. Fergusson :— 

“As we may learn from their language, tho dominant race during the 
middle ages spoke a dialect very closely allied to the pure German, 
which proclaimed their affinity to their neighbours on the Rhine: but 
what their architecture tells us, though their language does not, is that 
there was a very strong infusion of Celtic blood in their veins, which 
expresses itself in almost every building they erected.” (p. 536.) 


But Dutch buildings are not by any means so imposing. 


“At last we have got among a people of pure Aryan or Teutonic race, 
without any trace of Turanian or Celtic blood in their veins, and who 
consequently carry out their architectural designs with a matter-of-fact 


simplicity that is edifying, if not charming.” (p. 555.) 

This is much more than archeology ‘‘ stepping in to supplement 
what philology tells us ;” itis the evidence of buildings adduced to 
controvert the evidence of language. If Mr. Fergusson is right, 
the science of ethnology will have to be reconstructed on an entirely 
new basis. We cannot help thinking that the framers of voca- 
bularies and the measurers of skulls will look upon him much 
more as an enemy than as an ally. 

We are sorry to part with Mr. Fergusson in the expression of a 
strong difference of opinion. His handbook has long been a 
favourite companion, and we welcome the history to the same 
place of honour upon our shelves. No person of cultivated taste 
but must take the greatest pleasure in its overflowing stores of fact 
and illustration. Had he not so interwoven his ethnological 
theories with the whole texture of his book we should have been 
content to pass them silently by. Whenever his second volume 
appears, we shall be ready to shut our eyes to his heresies against 
philology ; and if his engravings are as well executed, and his 
ground-plans as distinct as those which illustrate the pages before 
us, we will utter no word of remonstrance, though he prove that 
Alan de Walsingham was a Turanian and Sir Christopher Wren 
a Celt. 
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The Emotions and the Will. By Alexander Bain, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. (Longmans.)—In this new edition of his elaborate work Mr. Bain 
has made extensive alterations. He has had the benefit of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's criticism, and yielded to some extent to that gentleman's argu- 
ments. We think thatas he has recast the chapter on the “ Emotions,” 
he would have done well to adopt Mr. Spencer's classification, which he 
gives in the appendix, as it has the merit of greater simplicity than his 
own. He has, however, evidently been at great pains to keep up with 
the course of thought on these subjects, and especially on the connection 
between mind and matter, and states with great fairness his agreement 
or difference with the views of other writers that have been put forth 
in the interval between the two editions, The work originally com- 
manded general attention, and the careful revision that it has undergone 
has invested it with fresh interest. 

The King and People of Fiji. By Rev. J. Waterhouse. (Wesleyan 
Conference Office.)—If Mr. Waterhouse had put his story into any 
shape, he could not have failed to make a great success. Some of the 
incidents in the volume are astounding, and the naiveté with which they 
are described delicious, but the reader has to take his chance of 
lighting upon them, as it is quite impossible to go on with the pages 
consecutively, so confusing is the narrative. The missionaries whose 
doings are recorded in this volume seem to have got so accustomed to 
the manners and customs of their cannibal friends that they looked upon 
man-slaying and man-cooking as disagreeable and reprehensible habits 
indeed, but as quite included in the contingencies of life in those parts. 
“‘ What did I see,” says our author, in one place, “ fastened in front of the 
windows and doors of my house as I approached? Fragments of cooked 
bodies. Some of the more inveterate had come to tease me.” Again, here is 
ascene. Rey. John Watsford, arriving at the royal residence, 8th Decem- 
ber, 1852, finds three of the late King’s wives in the following predica- 
ment. One is a lifeless corpse, with the strangling drapery still round her 
neck, asecond is in the midst of death, the Prince himeelf and his com- 
panions pulling the cord on either side, whilst a lady of rank, forgetting 
her Christianity in her desire to honour her royal relative, presses down 
her covered head, and a third is just making her appearance for the 
purpose of going through the same ceremony. “ Refrain, Sir,” says Mr. 
Watsford ..... An amicable conversation ensues, and in the end the 
third lady and others pass out of life “without the slightest noise, 
hurry, or confusion,” Mr, Watsford, we suppose, withdrawing his objec- 











tion. The Prince thus addressed afterwards became King of Fiji and 
a Christian; the latter event took place in 1854, and was brought. 
about by a rebellion, in which the monarch considered that ho had been 
left in the lurch by his gods. Here tho story ends for the present ; Mr. 
Waterhouse promises a sequel, which is to give the history of the first 
decade of the Christian era. We trust that his style will improve with 
the morals of his hero; that the historiographer of his most Christian 
Majesty King Thakombau will remember that his responsibilities are 
not the same as when he was relating the doings of the horrible canniba} 
who figures in these rambling pages. : 

Lancelot, with Sonnets and other Poems. By William Fulford, M.A. 
(Moxon.) —The versification in this volume is very good. The poems 
are quite free from any exhibition of bad taste ; there is always a moan- 
ing in the lines, which is really positive praiso, and yet wo are afraid 
the world will not be grateful for the book. Vigour and originality are 
wanting; thero is no new thought, no force of expression, nor even that 
happy sing-song which is sometimes accepted as a substitute. Mr. Ful- 
ford in his long poem of “ Lancelot” has caught the trick of the Tonny- 
sonian verse, but his lines are 

“So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there.” 
Then he gives a fair translation from the sixth book of tho Jliad, and 
some sixty sonnets in praise of love and beauty. We really cannot 
imagine any one reading more than half-a-dozen of these, so trite are 
the ideas and so monotonous the polished versification. We consider 
that the volume displays just that amount of power, taste, and rofine- 
ment which is wasted upon the making of verses. 

Dr. Weld. By M.M. Bell. (Warno and Co.)—A wildly sensational 
story, which the writer says was not founded on tho case of Dr. Pritchard, 
but which reads exactly as if it had been. There is powor of a kind ix 
it, but it is wasted on a story of crime which we should call improbable, 
but that the incidents, invented, the author says, three years ago sub- 
sequently occurred in real life. The criminal is not explained, and the 
interest therefore is confined to incidents of which the majority are 
slightly sickening, and to the attempts of Dr. Weld to conceal or account 
for his own crimes, which have a certain cleverness. 

The Humbugs of the World. By P. T. Barnum. (Hotten.)—A 
wretchedly poor book, evidently made up by some colleague of Mr. 
Barnum in order to sell. The bulk of it consists of badly writtex 
accounts of well known impostors, a very old exposure of spiritualism, 
and accounts of American humbugs of no interest or value. The only 
fact of any interest in the book is the statement that the pamphlet on 
“ miscegenation ” which excited so much attention in England was an 
elaborate hoax, and the most amusing sentence this about the tulip 
mania :—“ All at once, as it were, rich people all over Holland found 
themselves with nothing in the world except a pocketful or a garden 
bed full of flower-roots that nobody would buy, and that were not 
good to eat, and would not have made more than one tureen of soup if they 
were,” That little bit of ultra-realism is American all over. 

France on the Eve of the Great Revolution. By Admiral Sir G. Collier. 
(Bentley.)—A very thin book. The Admiral, a gentleman of tho old 
school, full of prejudices, who thought travel with no object except travet 
a senseless dissipation, mado a tour on the Continent in 1773, of which 
he drew up a simple and unaffected, but rather dry account, the whole 
value of which in the present day consists in incidental references to 
places like Paris and Brussels, now so greatly changed, The Admiral 
had the honour of seeing Louis XV. dine, and Madame du Barri helping 
herself to morsels off His Majesty's plate to “show her consequonce,” 
but he is deficient in anecdote, and was not a man who observed deeply, 
believing, for example, that the peasantry, then in extreme misery, wore 
well off, and describing the country as admirably cultivated. One or 
two accidental notices of manners are curious, the courtiers, for instance, 
who noticed that Louis XV. was struck with an Englishwoman at dinner, 
making a lane in order that His Majosty’s glances might not be in- 
terrupted ; but they aro few, and not very intelligent, and most of the book 
consists of paragraphs like this, suggestive only of the contrast between 
the past and present :—“ The streets of Paris are in general misorably 
narrow, like our lanes. Tristram Shandy humorously wishes they had 
been ‘a thought wider, that a man might know, by way of satisfaction, 
on which side of the street he was walking.’ The manner of lighting 
them differs much from ours in London, for here lanthorns hang over 
the middle of the street, suspended by lines across from one house to 
another, the end of which is secured in a little box in the wall, which 
is kept locked by the person who lights and trims the lamp. These 
lanthorns really give a good deal of light, by means of a concave piece 
of tin placed behind the wick, which collects the rays, and throws them 
out again to some distance; and upon the whole, though the manner has 
a mean appearance to people used to London ; yet I must own, I think 
their streets better lighted than ours—I mean when thoir lamps are 
lighted ; for this magnificent capital, which has ‘ nothing like it,’ as they 
believe, has its lamps only lighted when there is no moon!” 

Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas. (Chapman and Hall.)—One of 
Miss Thomas's stories of flirtation and intrigue, told with undeniable 
spirit, and a freedom which reaches the limit of the conventional. The 
world will one day perhaps be tired of reading about the emotions of 
half-a-dozen women, each of whom is in love with somebody she ought 
not to regard, but it is not satiated yet, and Miss Thomas serves up its 
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ood in very piquant sauce. In this specimen she does something 
Daisy is a really original character, drawn with extreme caro, 
and something of the affectionateness which indicates that tho artist is 
ous of succeeding in his task. We do not remember ever to have 
read, unless it be in Mr. H. Kingsley's Geoffrey Hamlyn, a better de- 
scription of the born actress—the girl who can never be natural, or being 
natural seems to be acting, who has only impulse for reason, and feelings 
for principles. She is a badly conducted young lady of course—we wish 
y would describe the well conducted one of the type—but her 
deep passionate love for her worthless friend, the cool intellectual 
courage with which she turns at bay, and the latent sympathy ono 
always has with the mutineers against the humdrum regulations of life, 
extort from the strictest the forgiveness the author evidently feels for 
If the novelist who sketched in that sullen, loving, 
half developed figure would consent to beliove that probable adultery is 





not the only possible motor of a story, she might give us somothing 
which would live beyond the season. 

We have also received the Discovery of the Cause of the Action of the 
Heart, by Dr. Lee (Bentloy) ; the True Theory of the Greek Negative, by 
Gavin Hamilton (Simpkin and Marshall), an attack upon the German 
rules, and a proposal to substitute for them the theory that 17 negative 
has the same force as when prohibitive; Hlements of the German 
Language, by F. O. Froombling, Ph.D., Principal Master of the City of 
London School, first part, second edition (Nutt), a useful book for begin- 
ners, by an experienced master; A Synopsis of English History, by Rev. 
G. Bartle, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool (Longman), a 
concise compendium intended for persons preparing for competitive ex- 
aminations; La Confédération Argentine, by A. M. du Graty (Trubner), 
a history of the Argentine Confederation to the year 1857, which will 
require some modification at the present day. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention 
of the Commercial Public, and all who use Steel Pens, 
to the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, 
for quality of material, easy action, and great durability, 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these geods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


BREDSTEaDS, BEDDING, and BED- 
LY ROOM FURNITURE.—An IIlustrated Catalogue 
With prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM . URN: - 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
aud SONS, Upholsterers, 31, $2, and 28 Berners street, 
soutien, W., and 34 and $5 Charles street, Oxford street, 











PARAFFINE CANDLES.— 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL. 
aS C. and J. FIELD, the earliest makers of the 
ae Candles in this country, beg to caution the 
r lic a ainst the cheap and inferior qualities frequently 
py isappointing purchasers by smoking, guttering, 
bending. The Prize Medal Paraffine Candles, as 
asoplied to H.M. Government for the Military Stations 
(Wholessle Zon py oy Od all ae ag dealers, and 
c att 
Marsh, Lamhol @ Patent Candle Works, Upper 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
M See Lancet,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
ay be obtained from all Groeera and Uilmen, and 
al Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foreiga visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas ; 
Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas ; Morning Coats, from 
2 to 4 guineas ; Jackets, from one guinea; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
16s 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s to 35s. For 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 1} guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Highlaad Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cash payments. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


M R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
a SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on @ perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 


Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the samename 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind bein 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be suppli 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at $0 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1830. No connection with any 
of the same name. 











STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; ‘ 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Tnirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburu, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that * Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


ia MONEY be the ROOT of all EVIL, 

« Disordered Stomach is the root of all, or most, of 
our bodily evils—indigestion, pains in the head, debility, 
nervousness, even tOvithache, aud certainly eruptions 
of the skin, causing unsightly aud often painful 
pimples on the face, which frequently distigure the most 
veautiful of the fair sex. Now the most effectual remedy 
iu all these cases is Parr's Life Pills, as all of them may 
ve traced to this one source—a disordered stomach, 
which these Pills are so well adapted to keep in order. 
May be had of any Chemist. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewbere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s to £33 108; Bronzed Fenders, with standurds, 7a 
to £5 123; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 34 the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the eee 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establish t the most distinguished 
in this country. 
jedsteads, from...-.....« 123 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 880d to £6 0s each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 68 01to £8 10s each. 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...... 43 9d per gallon. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
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+ dae ivory handles ......++.+.« 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles., 1 
4-inch ivory balance handles...... 19 
4-inch fine ivory handles.......... 27 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 43 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 
Silver handles of any pattern......|84 
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Bene and Horn Handles.—Knives) 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 








White bone handles ......... eveeefll 0/8 6/2 6 

23 017 O| 4 6 
Black hora-rimmed shoulders ..../\7 0 |l4 0] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.|12 }9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert kaives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating kuives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
lug Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, aad 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuclery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


’ INDIGESTION. i 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 

AN AGENTLE APERIENL & POWERFUL TONIC. 
Soll everywhere, in botles, ls 1d, 28 9d, aad Lis. 


YOD LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 
first delivery, and tiuest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C. 
Sold iu botties, balf-pints, 1s 6d; piuts, 23 9d; quarts, Ss. 
1m peria) measure. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—lutluenza, Colds.—Iao diseases of the throat and 
Clests, so prevaleat in this country, nothing so speedily 
relieves or so certainly cures as these inestimable re- 
medies. These disorders are too often neglected at the 
Commencement, or are injudiciously treated, resuluag 
in eitner case ia disastrous cousequeuces. Whatever the 
condition of the patient, Holloways medicines will re- 
store, if recovery be possible. Tuey will retard tue 
alarming symptoms tll the blvod is purified, and uature 
cousumumates the cure, gradually restoring strength aud 
vital nervous power. Hy persevering in the use of 
Holloways'’s prepara tions, tone is conferred oa the 
stomach aud irame generally, the fluids are regeuerated, 
morbific matter is expeiled, aud a bappy revolution 
occurs throughout the system. 
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HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount of bis shares. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. With 
power to increase. 

£1 deposit to be paid on application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. No futere calls to exceed £1, nor to be made at 
less intervals than three months. 


Where no allotment is made the deposits will be returned 
in full. First issue, £200,000. 


Honorary President—Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. 
TRUSTEES. 

Andrew Lusk, Esq., M.P., Alderman. 

Professor Fawcett, M.P. 

George Cruikshank, Esq. 

Chairman—John Everitt, Esq., Allhallow Chambers, 
Lombard street, E.C, 

DrREcTORS. 

Jabez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteous road, Paddington. 

William Hardwicke, Esq., M.D. (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 70 Mornington road. 

C. Jones, Esq., 10 Grafton street, St. James's. 

Brownlow Poulter, Esq., Blackheath. 

G. Linneus Banks, Esq., 33 Cloudesley square, N. 

Robert White, Esq., Sydenham. 

H. N. Barnett, Esq., 7 Yonge park, N. 

J. Edward Panter, Esq., Lee park, Kent. 

Edward Beales, Esq., 47 York street, Portman square, W. 

E. Moore, Esq.,2 Aldridge Villas, Westbourne Park, W. 

Edward Vigers, Esq., Tavistock Lodge, Upper West. 
bourne Park, W. 

Bankers—The Imperial Bank, Lotibury, and Victoria 
street, Westminster ; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 
Twells, and Co., Lombard street, E.C. 

Standing Counsel—Frederick Prideaux, Esq., 3 New 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

Solicitor—John J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 

Architects—Messrs. Banks and Barry, 1 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, 8.W. 

Surveyors—Messrs, Leifchild and Cheffins, 62 Moorgate 
street, E.C, 

Auditor—Charles Brown, Esq., Basinghall street. 

Secretary—William Jones, Esq. 

Temporary Offices—-4 Queen-street place, Cannon street 
West, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

How to provide healthy and com/ortable dwellings for 
the population of London, is the most momentous and 
the most pressing social problemofourtime. From the 
natural growth of population, new dwelling-house accom- 
modation will, during the next ten years, be required for 
six hundred thousand people. During last year alone, 
according to the statement of the Earl of Shafiesbury, 
three thousand five hundred houses were destroyed, dis- 
possessing twenty thousand people of their homes. Bills 
for authorizing metropolitan improvements now await 
the judgment of the Legislature, which will, if passed into 
law, involve the demolition of sixteen thousand houses, 
and the dispossession of their homes of not less than 
one hundred thousand people. 

The condition of very much of the existing house 
property (chiefly that occupied by the labouring class) 
within the metropolitan district properly so called, is 
so bad that our sanitary commissioners are seeking 
authority from the Legislature for the eondemnation 
and destruction of thousands of houses, which are 
nothing better than haunts of misery, nests of pesti- 
lence, and fountains of wide-spreading demoralization. 

Here, then, are accumulative evils to remedy, and 
accumulative necessities to supply. The remedy for 
those evils, and the supply of those necessities, will be 
found in the provision, on the must extensive scale and 
at the most rapid rate possible, of suitable dwelling- 
house accommodatien for all classes of the commanity. 

To take advantage of a tield of enterprise thus vast, 
and to minister to requirements thus urgent, are the 
general objects for which the Suburban Village aud 
—- Dwellings Company (Limited) has beeu estab- 

shed. 

It is now recognized alike by the philanthropist and 
the statesman, that dwellings fur even the lower ranks 
of working men can only be secured in conformity with 
the established conditions of commercial enterprise. Kx- 
perience has happily demonstrated that those conditioas 
are perfectly practicable, Tue middle classes, however, 
are not less interested in the objects of this Company 
than are working men themselves. 

The Company, in carrying out the objects coutem- 
plated, propose to undertake the fullowiug amung other 
special forms of business: — 

1. The purchase of estates within reasonable distance 
of, and having direct railway connection with, London, 
on which, according to their extent and character, com- 
plete suburban villages may be raised, laid out on 
picturesque plans with regard to harmonious design, 
and with due consideration to the meaus and require- 
ments of varivus orders of people. 

2. The purchase of plois of ground, whether within or 
beyond the bounds of “London Proper,” on which 
blocks of buildings may, with due attention to sanitary 
laws, be erected either as homes for housebolds, or as 
lodging-houses fur single men and women. 

3. The presentation of opportunities to all classes 
alike, of b ing the purel 's of their own dwellings, 
by various scales of payment (which have been very 
carefully prepared) extending in the form of rent over a 
greater or less number of years, at the option of the 
tenant. 

The operations of the Company are not of a hazardous 
character. A good subsiautial dividend, therefore, is 
within the range of legitimate expectation. Several land 
and building societies already in exisieuce pay dividends 

ranging from 12 to 15 per eent. per anuum 

As the social exigencies alluded to in this prospectus 
operate iu a greater or less degree in all the lurge towus 
oi England, the Company will be prepared, as favourable 
opportunities prereut themselves, to extend its opera- 
tions to other great centres of industry aud population. 

Applications for prospectus: 8 and shares may be made 
to the Solicitor, Secretary, aud Bankers of the Company. 

An estate of upwards of ten acres, situate within three 
Minutes’ walk of the Honor Oak station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, has been secured by the 
Directors as the site of their first village, on which 
Bo will be commenced with all poss:ble promp- 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. = ROBERT MOWBRAY, 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen ; Sir cn LOCOCK, Bart., 
F.R.S, 


Financial Results of the Society’s Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 


GIGES. .c.ccc005s+eess dicttthaapeneeneenes £207,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,491,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 498, 

ABBUTIDG ....-064-- TT 
The New Annual Premiums were ,........ . 11,329 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

BOR WAS. 000000 ccrcsccccccccccccoscoeseecs 75,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to .. 2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society:— 

Credit System —On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for young Lives, with early 
Participation in Profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a specitied age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 

BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 80, 1866, 
will participate inthe Bonus to be declared in January, 
1867, 80 that Persons who complete such Assurances 
before June 30, 1866, will share in that division, although 
one Premium only will have been paid. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 


ape are PROVINCIAL BANK 

of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1834.) 

OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head Oifice, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 

Subscribed Capital £2,100,000 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ... 080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund = as oso ose 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, aesiog numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itia London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office aud St. James’s Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted culled 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed uccording to the 
value Of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 
received for customers. 

CIRCULAR NOTULS for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements Can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondeuts, may be had on application at the Head Ollice, 
and at the St. James’s Branch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, } Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. Managers. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrors. 
Chairman—Lawiord Acland, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
umn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
» 
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Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

George Ireland, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylonand Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, 1.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Ser T, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


MP. 
| Robert Smith, Esq. 











DEPOSITS RECEIVED By 
HE CREDIT FONCIER 
and MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited), * 
RATES for MONEY on DEPOSIT, 

This Company RECEIVES MONEY on DEPOSIT 
in sums of £10 and upwards, at the under-mentioned 
rates, from this day until further notice, viz.:— 

At 14 days’ notice, 5} per cent. per annum. 

At 1 mouths’ notice, 6 per cent. per annum. 

For fixed periods of not less than three months, anj 
up to 6 months, 5? per cent. per annum. 

Beyond 6 months, and up to 9 mouths, 6 per cent. per 
annum. 

Beyond 9 months, and up to 12 months, 6} per ceat, 
per annum. 

Beyond 12 months, and up to 24 months, 6} per cent! 
per annum. . 

Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all communications must be addressed. 

By Order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary, 

Nos. 17 and 18 Cornhill, London, March 15, 1866, 


S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELabRA, Moperaror LamPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarugtres in Parian, Vases, and 
ether Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fur 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis, 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £3. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presenis. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 





cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 





TONIC BITTERS. 
Vi TATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 50s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon strect, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


\ ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 





Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 

and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 

payavle iu Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 

Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street Weat, 

Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


IK INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. it is pure, mild, meliow, delicioue, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windwill street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seul, 


. 





aud pink label, cork brauded ** Kinahan’s LL Whisky.’ 
P EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MOURSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for adwiuistermg this popular 
remcdy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 81, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C, Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at Jz, 53., and 1Us. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. aud 4s. dd. each. Pepsine Globules in 
boities, at 2s., 3s. 6d., aud 6s. Gd. each. 


7 : > 
JHILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
AKKE Bist and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK THA, 1s 6d, 28, 23 6d, 33, 
8s 4d. Most Delicious Liack Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
pound. Pure, Kich, Rare, Choice Cotfee, 1s 4d, Is td, 
ig 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea MeacHants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, H.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
>HILLIPS aud Co. send all goods carriage free 
witha 8 miles of No. 8 King William sireet, 40s-worth 
curriage free to any railway station oF market town 
Phillips and Co. have no Ageuts, nor 


in England. . hia - 
apy connection with any Louse in Worcester oF Swansea. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
V This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
Noisseurs E 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared svlely by Lea aud Perrins. 


The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEeRRINs 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSK and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &&., &¢., and b¥ 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
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On Wednesday next will be published in 3 vols. 
PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author 


of ‘*The Race for Wealth,” &e. 
Also now publ’shing, by the same Author :— 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 
GEORGE GEITH, 6s. 
CITY and SUBURB, 6:2. 
TOO MUCH ALONE, 6s. 
The WORLD and the CHURCH, 6s. 

*.* The Cornhill Magazine, when speaking of these 
books some months since, says: — “In * City and 
Buburb,’ this din of London life, and the way in which 
City people live and strive, is capitally described ; the 
heroine is no less a person than a Lady Mayoress, a cer- 
tain Ruby Ruthven, & beauty, capricious, and wayward, 
and impetuous, and she is perhaps one of the best cf 
Mrs. Trafford’s creations. For old friendship’s sake, we 
cannot help giving the preference to ‘ Too Much Alone; 
but ‘City and Suburb’ is in many respects an advance 
upon it, and ‘George Geith’ is in its way better than 
either. ‘George Geith’ is the latest and most popular 
of Mrs. Trafford’s novels, and it deserves its popularity, 
for although ‘Too Much Alone’ is more successfully con- 
structed as a story, this is far better and more power- 
fully written than any of ber former Stories. A lady put- 
ting down this book the other day, suddeuly burst into 
tears, and said, ‘ Why did they give me this to read ? 
Why, indeed! Beryl might have been more happy, and 
no one need have been the worse.” 

TinsLey BroTuers, 18 Catherine street. 


New NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GEORGE 
- * guirn,” bc 





ANEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 


This day is ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 
SANS MERCI. By the Author of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword aud Gown.” 

Also now publishing, by the same Author. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE, 5s. 
SWORD and GOWN, 4s 61. 
BARREN HONOUR, 6s. 
MAURICE DERING, 6s. 

TrnsLey BroTHers, 18 Catherine street. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “EAST 
LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS," &o. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 
Also now publishing by the same Author, 
MILDRED ARKELL, 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD, 6s. 
Trvstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS, Andrew 
Hatuipay, Author of “Every Day,” will be ready 
next week, in 1 vol. Suitable for Reading Societies, 
Penny Reading Clubs, &c. 

TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


CARLETON GRANGE; the New 
Novel. By the Author of “Abbott's Cleve,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

TrnsLey Brorners, 18 Catherive street. 


EMILY FOINDER, a New Novel, in 
3 vols., by J. DevonsHrre, is now ready at all the 
L.braries. 

Torstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
Cuantes Brooke, Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. With 
numerous Ilustrations, and an Introduction by 
H.H. the Rajah, Sir James brooke, in 2 vols., is 
published this day. 

Trivscey Baotuers, 18 Catherine street. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO, the New 
Novel by the Author of ‘* Altogether Wrong,” &c., is 
mow ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

Trvs_eyr Brotnenrs, 18 Catherine street. 


EFORM BILL, 1866. Extension of 
the Franchise.—An EPITOME of the DEBATE 
on the Moticn of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
for leave to bring in a Bill to Extend the Kights of 
Voting at Elections of Members of Parliament in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, will Le published immediately, 
Harnison, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
ome of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or havefriends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from (ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. Aten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W 


























h ANSION, Leigh Park, Portsmouth.— 

The BUILDER, of Friday, conducted by 
GLORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., late Vice-President of 
the Institute of Architects, coutains Views aud Plans 
of Residences—A tine View and Plan of Mansion, Leigh 
Park—Discussion of Proposed Plan for Museums at 
Brompton — Kesponsibility versus {fliciency — Royal 
Scottish Academy Exhibition—Buildings in the City of 
Reims—A Walk in Durham, and yarious other interest- 
ing Papers, with all the News, Artistical, Social, aud 
Sanatory. 4d., or by post 5d.—1, York street, Covent 
garden, and all Newsmen. 


* DETTENDREIGH versus TIGAR and 
; _SENNEDY.” The Two Libels, 

Shorily will be published, a Full and Exact Report of 
the various Trials on this »emarkable case of religious 
persecution, In the meantime information may be ob- 
tained at the Cffices of the PROTESIANT ELEC- 
2CRAL UNION, 3 Craven street, Strand, W.C. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHORESS of “A VOYAGE 

en ZIGZAG.” 

In &vo., with 42 Plates, containing about 200 sketches of 
Places, Persons, and Incidents of Travel, lithographed 
from Drawings made on the spot, price 16s. 

BEAtES TRACKS; or, Pen and Pen- 

cil Sketches in Italy. By the Authovess of ‘‘ How 

We Spent the Summer; or, ‘A Voyage en Zigzag’ in 

Switzerland and Tyrol.” 

“This quick-eyed lady has managed to throw such a 
charm of her own personality into the tale of what is old, 
that few more genial or pleasaut Volumes could be 
found.”"— Globe. 

By the same Authoress, in oblong 4to., price 15+. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; 
or, “A Voyage en Zigzag” in Switzerland and Tyrol, 
with some members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch-book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re- 
drawn on 43 Plates, comprising about 3U0 Characteristic 
Sketches of Costumes, Architecture, Landscape Scenery, 
Places and Persons, aud Incidents of Travel, litho- 
graphed from Drawings made on the spot. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoste™ 
row. 


Just published, in post 8vo., price 38 6d, cloth. 
RINCIPLES of REFORM in the 

SUFFRAGE. By SHapworru H. Hopason. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


On Wednesday, the 28th inst, will be published, pp. 
600, 18s. 


HAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER 
BEFORE INTERPRETED; his Private Friends 
identified ; together with a recovered Likeness of Him- 
self. By Genatp Massey, Author of ‘‘The Ballad of 
Babe Christabel,” “‘ Craigcrook Castle,” ** Mavelock'’s 
March,” 

*,* It is claimed for this new reading of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets that it fathoms and unfolds a secret history 
which has been sealed for two centuries and a half, and 
solves one of the most piquant and important of literary 
problems. 

London: LonoMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


WORKS by the late Dr. WHEWELL. 

Third Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo., price 24s, cloth. 

} ISTORY of the INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. By Wirtt1aM Wuewe.t, D.D., 
P.R.S., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Works by the same Author. 

HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. Third 

Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo., lds. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. Crown 














8vo., 7s. 
The PHILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 
Crown 8&Vo., 9s. 


INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 58 6d. 

. epee on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 
vO., 78 

Of a LIBERAL EDUCATION in GENERAL. 
Crown 8vo. Part I., 4s 6d; Part Il., 38 6d. Parts L 
aud IL., in 1 vol., 7s Gd, cloth ; Part I11., 23, sewed. 

On the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNI- 
VERSITY EDUCATION. Second Edition, post 8vo., 
5s. 

COLLEGE CHAPEL SERMONS. 
10s 6d. 

The MECHANICS of ENGINEERING. 
8yo., 98. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 8vo., 2s 6d. 


London: Lonemans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row, 


Of whom may be had, Fifth Edition, price 6a, 
Of the PLURALITY of WORLDS, an Essay. 


8vo., 








On the Ist of January, and every succeeding moath, price 
Sixpence. 

EWMAN’S ENTOMOLOGIST; a 

Journal for the Exchange of Specimens, the Re- 

cord of Captures, and all Entomological News. The 

papers by Messrs. Birchall, Bond, Crotch, Doubleday, 

Edleston, Gascoyne, Greene, Harding, Mawson, Merrin, 

Miiller, Newman, Power, F. Smith, 8. Stevens, Stoue, 
Walker, Weir, and all the leading Entomologists. 

London: Newmay, 9 Devonshire street, Bishopsgate. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LATE 
pAksRive © and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery laue. 
Carriage paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeling 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Busiuess or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





C= and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many yeurs tormented with corns, will be Lappy te 
afford others tue information by which he obiaived their 
eutire removal in a short period without pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to F. KINGSTON, Esq., Cheam, Surrey. 








| 
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h ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
MARCH, 1866. 

There will be an ELECTION in JUNE next, to TWO 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable as long as 
the holdersball continue to be amemb:-rof Marlborough 
College. Competition for these scholarships is limited 
to Candidates whose age on the Ist of January last was 
uuder 15. Their annual value will be £59 each, and in 
the case of a succesaful candidate not being a member of 
the College a free nomination worth £20 will be given- 
At the same time, there will bean ELECTION to FOUR 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two years or 
ti!l election to Senior ip, each of the annual 
value of £20, together with free nomination, as above. 
Competition for the Juuior Scholarships is limited to 
spenas whose age on Ist January, 186, was un 


Further particulars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


MAL VERN COLLEGE. 
President and Visitor—The Loxp Bismor of Wor- 


CESTER. 
Head Master.—The Rev. Antnuun Faner, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

AesIsTant Masrers. 
Rey. C. McDowall, M.A., University College, Oxford.’ 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., 8t. John's College, Oxford, 
Rev. E, Rudd, M.A., St. Joiin’s College, Cambridge. 
&c., &c., &e, 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPLLS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and 
Civil Service Exuminations. 

‘There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either im the 
Cellege or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resideut in Malvern, are boarded 
with the ASSISTANT MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Aunum ; for Bourd at Masters’ 
Houses, £60. 

Full information en application to Heury Aldrich, 

Esq., the Secretary, 


rTMHE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limite 1). 
Head Master—Dr. L. Scumrrz, Ph.D, LI.D., F.R.S.E., 
late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The College will be OPENED for the Reception of 
Pupils on the Ist day of May, 1866, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station, on the 
South-Western Railway. 

In addition to a Cisssical Education of the highest 
order, the greatest attention will be devoted to the stud 
of Modern Languages, Natural and Moral Scieuee, am 
to Mathematics. 

For Prospectuses, aud any farther iuformation, @ 
to Dr. L. Scumurz, at the College, Spring Grove, 
dlesex, W.; or to Mr. KE. Bannuen, Secretary, at the 
Society's Office, 24 Old Bond street, W. 











OYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—A Leeture will be given on Tuesday 
next, the 20th inst, at three o'clock, by James Bateman, 
F.R.8., ou “Amberetina nobilis.” Admission 





2s Od. 


\RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT SATUR- 
DAY.—Mr. SANTLEY will sustain the part of 
Polyphemus in Handel's “ Acis and Galatea.” 
Reserved seats Half-a-crowa, at the Palace, and at 6 
Exeter Hall. Apply at once. 


NDIAN GALLERY. — CRYSTAL. 

PALACE.—The Directors are desirous to be 
favoured with the LOAN for Exhibition of ORIENTAL 
ARMS, aud other objects of interest or Curiosity, Japa- 
nese, Chiuese, or Ludian, from private or other oollkc- 
tious. 


- soplentions to be made to Mr. LEE, Library, Crystal 
dldce. 
G. GROVES, Secretary. 


anes ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Managers :— 
Messrs. E. Favconer aad F. B. Cuarrerron. 
Last Six Nights of the Season. 

To-morrow, Monday, March, 19 (the last time this 
season), Suakespeare’s Tragedy of KING LEAR. Lear, 
Mr. Phelps ; supported by the Company. On Tuesday, 
March 2) (by geueral desire), a pla of 
The MEBCUANT of VENICE. Shylock, Mr. Phelps; 
spp tted by the Compauy. Preceded by, on Monday, 
tuesday, and Thursday, tue Farce of BEAUTY or the 
BEASI, aud Cormack's Ballet, a Pantomimic Piece of 
Patchwork. On Weduesday, March 21, for the Benelig 
of Mr. Puelps, Lord Byron's Play of WERNER Wer- 
ner, Mr. Phelps , supported by the Company. To coa- 
clude with the Farce of RAISING the WLND. Jeremy 
Diddler, Mr. Phelps (for this night only). On Thursday, 
Mareh 22, Lord Byrou’s Piay of WERNER Weruer, 
Mr. Phelps. On Friday, March 23, for the Benefit of 
Mrs. Herman Vezio, Sheridan Kuowles’ Piay of the 
HUNCHBACK. Master Walter, Mr, Phelps. Shakes- 
peaure’s Comedy of KATHARINE and PE: RUCHIO 
Ou Saturday, March 24,a Complimeutary Benolit to 
F. B. Chatterton, on which occasion will be performed 
Lord Byron's Play of WERNER. To couclade with 
The BEGGARS’ OPERA—Prices: Private Boxes, 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 
5s; First Circle, 43; Upper Boxes, 2s ¢d; Pit, 2a; 
Lower Gallery, 1s ; Upper Gallery, 6d. No half-price. 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. Doors Opem at 
half-past 6. Tbe Pert to noe at 7 
o'cluck. 


T= MODERN DELPHIC ORACLE, 




















—The FALRY CASKEL at 3 and 6 o'clock, th’s 
day, at the Royal Polytechuic.—Admission to the whole 
of the Kuterutinments, is—N.B. A Private Box ia 
botu Theatres, admitting eight persons, one guinea, 
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Immediately will be published, in demy 8vo. 


THE RESOURCES AND 
ERIC 


AM 


PROSPECTS OF 


ASCERTAINED DURING a VISIT to the STATES in the AUTUMN of 1865. 
By Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





MR. LEWIS FARLEY ON TURKEY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., 12s, with Portrait of his Highness Fuad Pasha, the Grand Vizier- 


T U R 


K E Y. 


By J. LEWIS FARLEY, Fellow of the Statistical Society of London, and Corresponding 
Member of the Institut Egyptien of Alexandria: Author of ‘The Resources of Turkey,” “Two 
Years in Syria,” &c. 


From THE “Times’” Crty ArticLe, Marcu 10. 


“ *Turkey,’ by Mr. J. Lewis Farley, who has been long acquainted with the country, gives a fair insight into its 
rise, progress, and present condition, and in one chapter furnishes the most coherent statsment of its fiscal system 


and financial liabilities that has yet been presented.” 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, London. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





—, 


COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING, 


({LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION List, 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the Su! i 
List for the United Kingdom to the LAW REP aaon 
for the poy year will be closed on Saturday, 17th da: 
of March next, after which day the Reports for 1886 an 
only be had at the publication price. 
The Subscription List for the Colonies will 
closed at present. By Order, net be 


FITZROY KELLY, Chairman, 
Benchers’ Reading Room, Lincoln's I; F 
17, 1866. _ ony 


OUNCIL of LAW REPORTING.—To 


avoid misapprehension, the Council desire to state 
that there is no intention mee | the present or any 
future year to increase the prepaid subscriptions to the 
Law Reports. An annual subscription of £5 5s, prepaid 
before the close of the Subscription List, will entitle 
every subscriber duriug the present or any future year 
to the Law Reports, Weekly Notes, and the authorized 
edition of the Public Statutes for the year. In any 
increased price which may be charged by Publishers 
after the 17th of March for the Reports of the present 
year the Council will derive no benefit, as the difference 
between the subscription price, £5 53, and the publica. 
tion price, £7, is trade profit, with which the Coungil 
have nothing to do. 

By Order, JAMES T. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 


3 New square, Lincoln's Inn, March 6, 1866. 








COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING, 


HE STATUTES.—A _ Complete 
Authorized Edition of the Public Statutes of the 
Year will be supplied free of charge to all Subscribers to 
the Entire Series of the Law Reports. For this purpose, 
@ special arrangement has been made with the Queen's 
Printers. The Statutes, printed expressly for the 
Council of Law Reporting, will be of the same type, size, 
and paper as the Law Reports, and be published from 
time to time, so as to form parts of the Series ; they will 
be paged separately, to biud up into a handsome volume 
at the end of each year. The Statutes will not be 
supplied free of charge to any Subscribers for less than 
the Entire Series. 
Ww. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincola’s Ina, 





WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtce Brotners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 





Now ready, in small 8vo., price 7s 6d. 


HE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED with Historical Illustrations ani Ex- 
ponies Notes, arranged Parallel to the Text. By the 
ev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, and the Rev. W. J. Beamonr, M.A, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Witha Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 


Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
ARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Con- 


sidered as a Question of Principle, and not of 
Party. Dedicated by permission to the Right. Hon. 
Earl Grey. By Epwarp J. Gisse, M.A. 
London: Witi1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and 
‘Wirisam Parke, Wolverhampton. 


On 15th March, price 2s. 








—— FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by eins Hoe LEWEs. 
ConrTents. 


The English Constitution. No. VI. 
Commons. By Walter Bagehot. 

The Case of Ireland. By James Godkin. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XII. and XIII. By George Meredith. 

Strauss’s New Life of Christ. By Peter Bayne. 

In the Mont Cenis Tunnel. By E. Gould Buffum. 

Endividual Responsibility in Represeutative Government. 
By Thos. Hare. 

The Metropolis and the Railways. By George Dodd. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices: “‘ Brodie's Constitutional History,” by 
Rev. H. 8. Fagan. “James Meetwell,” and “ Lady 
Arabella Stuart,” by John Dennis. “Guillemin's 
Handbook of Astronomy,” by the Editor. 


Office: 193 Piccadilly. 
es &AGLCBYTM i 8 FT 
Cloth 2s 6d, 

“ Captain Tucker seems to have a love for geology and 
metaphysics, and the faculty of making rhymes that 
command attention solely in consequence of their remark- 
able ruggedness. These rhymes are about the wonders 
of the earth principally, aud we get an introduction toa 
Spirit, asylph, anda gnome, who Converse a good deal 
fike those curious people who form the Anthropological 
Society. This spirit, sylpb, and gnome talk very freely 
on abstruse subjects, and show they have some funny 
and vague views ; but this may be caused by their talking, 
like some soi-disant learned societies, of things they do 
not very clearly understand. Therefore a few errors may 
be pardoned, whether commiited by gnomes or meu. 
Such writing 4s fills this book canuot, we are sorry to 
say, bo termed poeiry. Parables should be in prose, as 
plain as possible.”"—Public Opinion. 

Caveat emptor. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Oo, 


HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and B\LANCE- 
SHEET of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSU RANCE Sv- 
CIETY are now printed, and will be given on a written 
or personal application. 
; CHARLES INGALL, A y. 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., i 
21st February, 1866. 


The House of 











WORES BY REV. J. J. BLUNT. 
Now realy, 9th E\lition, post 8vo., 6s. 


NDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 

the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TES- 
TAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity; with an 
Appendix containing undesigned Coincidences between 
the Gospels and Acts and Josephus. By Rev. J. J. 
Biunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. 





By the same Author. 
BLUNT’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 7s 6d. 
BLUNT’S DUTIES of a PARISH PRIEST. 
6d 


7a 6d. 

BLUNT’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 

BLUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS for a COUN- 
TRY CONGREGATION. 3 vols. 73 6d each. 

BLUNT on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 
FATHERS. lis. 


Jonn Moraray, Albemarle street. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Third Edition, revised, with 60 Illustrations, 8vo., 14s. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
of the ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir 
Cuak.es Lye.L, Bart., F.R.S., Author of “ Principles 
of Geology.” 
By the same Author. 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrated by Geological Monuments. Sixth Edition, 
greatly enlarged. With 770 Woodcuts. 8vo., 183. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle street. 





Second Edition, with Map of Palestine, Svo., 133. 


HE MESSIAH: a Narrative of the 


Life, and Death, Resurrection and Ascansion of 

Our Lord; in the Chronological order of the Four 

oo By A Layman, Author of the ‘‘ Life of Bishop 
ex.” 


2. 
LIFE of THOMAS KEN, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. By A Layman. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 


3. 
BISHOP KEN’S EXPOSITION of 
the APOSTLES’ CREED. 16mo.,1s 6d. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





By AUTHORITY of the LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
of the ADMIRALTY. 
Third Edition, with Maps, &c , post 8vo., 93. 


MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 
ENQUIRY, for the Use of Officers on Foreign 
Service and Travellers in general. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Sir J. F. Herscnet, Bart. Third Edition, 
revised by Rev. Roperr Main, M.A., Radcliffe Ob- 
server. 

“This edition is in every respect an improvement 
upon its predecessors. Mr. Main has called in the aid 
ot the best men of the present day to supplement these 
who have been removed by death, and he has invited the 
origiual writers who still survive to revise their contri- 
‘Dutions aud bring them down to the latest moment. 
The result is a work of obvious merit and universal 
utility." Press. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


for the present year in the United Kingdom 
this day, the 17th day of March. 
Tus Law Reports. 
Subscription price, Publication price, 
including delivery not including delivery 
up to the 17th March. after the 17th March. 
Entire Series.... £5 5 0O| Entire Series.... £7 0 0 
Appellate do..... 2 2 0] Appellate do..... 216 0 
Common Law do, 8 3 0] Common Lawdo. 4 4 0 
Equity do....... 3 3 OQ] Equitydo....... 4 40 
Subscribers in the United Kingdom to the entire Series 
of the LAW REPORTS are entitled to the WEEKLY 
NOTES, inoluding delivery, free of any extra charge, but 
purchasers of the entire series after the 17th March next 
will not be entitled to them. 
After the closs of the Subscription List the Law 
Reports will be supplied through all Booksellers. 


Ww. CLowgs and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn, 











COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


HE LAW REPORTS.—More than 
3,000 Copies have been already subscribed for. 

All Subscriptions must be paid before the 17th of 
March. Prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, and in the Colonies (not including 
India), will receive their Monthly Parts free of charge. 
Subscribers in India, or any foreign country, can have 
their copies delivered free on prepaying the publication 
price. 

@@ Subscriptions are received on behalf of the Coun- 
cil by the Secretary, JAMES THOMAS HOPWOOD, 
Esq., No. 3 New square, Lincolu’s Inn. Remittances 
from abroad must include banker's commission, 
foreign bill stamps, &c. 

Wa. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn: 


COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 

Tes WEEKLY NOTES commenced 

last Hilary Term, and will be continued durio 
the Sittings of the Courts, up to the commencement o! 
the Long Vacation. ‘lhey consist of Short Notes of the 
decisions in the several Courts in each week, and 
include points of practice. They are intended for infor- 
matiun to the Profession as to the Current decisions, 
but not for citation as authori'y. They also contain 
Rules of Practice, and other official legal information. 
They are delivered free of charge within the United 
Kingdom to all prepaying Subscribers for the Entire 
Series of the LAW RKEPORIS. To all others the price 


is— 
Each Number .. «20+ £010 
200 


Subscription for the Year, including 
Wx. CLowss and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 


delivery in the United Kingdom. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


Sage THIRD PARTS of the EQUITY 
and COMMON LAW SERIES of the LAW 

REPORtS, and NINE NUMBERS of the WEEKLY 

NOTES, are now ready. 

Wx. Clowes and Sows, 51 Carey street, Lincolu’s Inn. 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 

NY BUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Intluence of the Nervous System upen the 
Human Economy, with Lllustratious of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Viseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 

Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narizr, M.D. 
Through any Buokseliers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 





from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N- 
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- NEW WORKS. 


—_0-——_ 

HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCI- 

ENCES. By Wittiam Waewett, D.D., F.R.S., late 

Master of Trin‘ty College, Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 3Svols, 24s. 


2. 
HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. 
By Wituiam Waewe tt, D.D., F.RS., late Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 2 
vols, 14s. 
3. 
Of the PLURALITY of WORLDS, an 
Essay; also a Dialogue on the same subject. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


4. 
Lord MACAULAYS WORKS Cconm- 
PLETE. Edited by b's Sister, Lady TReve yan. 
8 yols. Syo., with Portrait. £5 5s. 


5. 
BERRY’S JOURNALS and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Second Edition, corrected ; 
with 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


6. 
DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, 
M.P. 1783-1809. Edited by Mrs. HenRy Barine. 
1 vol. 8yo. [On Wednesday, the 22th inst. 


7. 


WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL, 
M.P., for ‘castaten, PEOPLE'S EDITIONS: 
“Political Economy,” 5s; “On Representative 
Government,” 2s; “ On Liberty,” 1s 4d. 


8. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By C. Merivate, B.D. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 8 yols., post Svo. 48s. 


REV. C. MERIVALE'’S Two Series of 
BOYLE LECTURES; 1864, ‘‘Conversion of the 
Roman Empire,” 8s 6d ; 1865, ‘* Conversion of the 
Northern Nations,” 88 6d. 


10. 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Illus- 


trated with Essaye and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 vols. 8vo. ( Nearly ready. 


11 


HISTORY of the CITY of 
from its FOUNDATION to the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Tomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 8vo. 
Maps. 15s, 

12. 

COMMENTARY on KANT’SCRITICK 
of the PURE REASON. Translated from Fischer's 
“ History of Modern Philosophy,” with Notes, &c. 
By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 


18. 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 


Collections of L. Nohland L.von Kichel. Translated 
by Lady WatLace. 2 vols., with Portrait. 
[On the 29th inst. 


14. 


MOZART'S LETTERS (1769-1791). 
Translated from L. Nohl's Collection. By Lady 
Wattace. 2 vols. post 8vo., Portrait. 183, 


15. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER: a 
Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol with 
some Membeis of the Alpine Club. Third Edition, 
redrawn on 43 Plates, comprising 300 Sketches. 15s, 


16. 
BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pen- 
cil Sketches in Italy. By the same Authoress. 
With about 200 Sketches on 42 Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


17. 
ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series. By G. E. J. Powext and Errikur Mac- 
NuSsON. Crown 8yo., with Illustrations. 21s. 


18. 

McCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully Re-edited by F. Martin. 
= I., price 21s, in April, To be completed in 4 

19, 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 10s 6d. 

(Early in April. 


20. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Ilus- 
trated by D. Mactise, R.A. Imperial lémo., with 
all the Original Desigus reduced. 10s 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 
——9———— 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 

and DYER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 
A THIRD EDITION of 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
“It is full of valuable and suggestive thought, great 

power of dealing with the practical side of moral ques- 

tions, and an infinite and most unaffected sympathy with 
all that is noble, and generous, and self-devoted.”— 

Literary Churchman, 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of the 
Old and New Tesiament. With Maps. By the Rev. 
G. F. Mactear, M.A., Assistant-Preacher at the 
Temple Church, London ; Author of “‘ The History of 
Christian Missions in the Middle Ages,” &. 18mo., 
cloth, 5s 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, 
SECOND EDITION of 

A CLASS-BOOK of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps, 18mo., cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 

A SECOND EDITION of 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled and arranged by CuarLes Houe, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. In pott 8vo. (same 
size as the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series”), neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, price 4s 6d. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


WORKS BY 


REV. W. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 

1 


Edited by Rev. WM. HEP WORTH THOMP- 
SOl 





Master of Trinity ‘College, Cambridge. 


TURES on the HISTORY of 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 5. 


2. 
Edited by the Very Rev. THOS. WOOD- 
WARD, M.A. 


LETTERS on ROMANISM. In Reply 
to Mr. Newman's Essay on Development. Second 
rag revised by Archdeacon HaRpWICK. 8vo., 

6d. 


8. 
Edited by the Very Rev. THOS. WOOD- 
WARD, M.A. 
SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. 
With a Memoir of the Author's Life, and with Por- 
trait. Sixth Edition, 8vo., 12s, 


4. 
Edited by J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 
Third Edition, 8Vo., 10s 6d. 


Macm1iuan and Co., London, 


WORKS by the Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. 
Series I.—The Church of Jerusalem. Second Edition. 
Series II.—The Church of the Gentiles, 

Series I11.—The Church of the World. 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s 6d each. 


LIFE’S WORK and GOD’S DISCI- 
PLINE. Three Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in April and May, 1865. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Vice-Chancellor. Feup. 
8vo., cloth, price 28 6d. 


The BOOK and the IdFE, and other 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo., 4s 6d. 


LECTURES on the REVELATION of 
St. = Second Kdition. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
price 15s. 


WORDS fromthe GOSPELS. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo., price 4s Gd. 


LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS. 


A Selection of Sermons preac..ed in the Parish Church 
of Doncaster. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., 4s 6d. 


The EPISTLES of St. PAUL. For 
English Readers. Part 1, containing the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, 8vo., 1s 6d. Each Epistle will 
be published separately. 


EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER. 
A Selection of Expository Sermons. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 10s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of HARROW 
SUNDAYs. A Selection of Sermons preached in 
Harrow School Chapel. With a view of the Chapel. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 10s 6d. 


St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
The Greek Text with English Notes. Second Kdition. 
Crown 8yvo, red leaves, 5s. 


TURES on the EPISTLE to the 
PHILIPPIANS. Secoud Edition. 7s 6d. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIR- 
—_ With suitable Prayers. Sixth Edition. 
s 6d. 





MacMILuLan and Co., London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
——— 
A NEW EDITION, price 3s 6d. 


The HANDY HORSE-BOOK;; or, Prac- 
tical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the Gene- 
ral Care and Management of Horses. By A CavaLRY 
Orricer. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Crown 8yo0., 5s. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL ERS. 


A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Paleontology. By Davip Pages, F.RB.S.E., F.G.S. 


SECOND EDITION, in post 8vo., price 6s. 


FAUST : a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. 
Translated into English Verse by Theodore Martin. 
“The best translation of ‘ Faust’ in verse we have yet 
had in Englaud."—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo., 24s. 
LECTURES on LOGIC. By Sir Wil- 


“1AM HAMILTow, Bart., Edited by the Rev. H. L. 
Mangel, B.D., LU.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; and John 
Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in 
the University of Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo., 786d each. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
From the Saturday Review, First and Second Series. 


In feap. 8vo., price 5s, 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern: 
Being Notes on the History and Traditions of Eton 
ollege. 


“Just the kind of book to make outsiders acquainted 
with the living spirit of a great English school as it used 
| to be, and, in fact, as it must always continue to be."— 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


Post 8vo., price 108 6d. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the yore. Stanza. By 
PHILip Stannors WoRsLey, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Books I—XII. 


Uniform with the above, in 2 vols., 182. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
the Same. 


3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 11s 6d. 
RALPH DARNELL. By Captain 


Meapows TayLor, M.R.LA. Author of “ ‘Tara: a 
Mahratta Tale,” &c. 


In 3 vols., price 17s 6d. 


NARRATIVES of VOYAGE and 
ADVENTURE. By Sagrarp Osnorn, C.B., Cap- 
tain, Royal Navy. 


WORES of GQEORGEELIOT. I. Adam 
Bede. II. The Mill on the Floss. III. Scenes of 
Clerical Life, and Silas Marrer. Price 6s each. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
I. The Rector, and the Dootor's Family, 4s. II. 
Salem Chapel, 6s. III. The Perpetual Curate, 6s. 


Two vols. 8vo., £1 8s, in extra binding. 


The GREAT GOVERNING FAMI- 
LIES of ENGLAND. By J. Lanoron Sanroup 
and Merepirn TownsenND. 


Professor AYTOUNS WORKS. I. 
Lays of the Soottich Cavaliers, and other Poems, 
17th Edition, small 8vo., 78 6d, cloth.—II. [llustra- 
ted Edition of the Lays of the Cavaliers. From 
Designs by J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, 
A.R.3.A. Engraved by John Thompson, Linton, 
Whymper, &c. Small 4to., 218, cloth gilt.—III. The 
Ballads of Scotland, Edited by Professor Arroun. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. fcap., 12s cloth. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon 
GavuiTigr. 8th Edition. With Illustrations b 
Leech, Doyle, and Crowquill, Post 8vo., 83 
clotb, gilt edges. 


Mr. HILL BURTON'S WORKS. I. 
The Book-Hunter. Second Edition, 786d. 2. The 
Scot Abroad, and the Ancient League with France. 
2 vols., 15s. 3. The Cairngorm Mountains. 3s 6d. 


Completion of People's Edition. 


Sir A. ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, From the Fall of Napoleon to the Acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon. In 8 vols. crown 8v0., 
bound in cloth, with a copious Index, price 34s. 

@@ These volumes contain a continuous and syste- 

matic account of Home and Foreign Events from 1815 

to 1852, also Sketches of Art, Literature, and Social 

Progress in the principal European States during that 

period, which will nowhere else be found in the same 

limited space, with a full History of Contemporary 

Events in British India. 


Uniform with the above, 
The HISTORY of EUROPE, From the 


Commencement of the French Revolution to the 
Batile of Waterloo. 12 vols.,and Ludex vol., 51s. 


Crown 8vo., price 38 6d. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH-INDIAN 
DATES: Being a Compendium of all the Dates 
essential to the Study of the History of British Rule 
in India; Legal, lristorical, aud Biographical, 
Intended fur Students about to face Examinations 
for the Ladian Services. 
——$ ——_ 


45 Gerorce Street, Epinsurcn; AnD 37 
PATERNOSTER Row, Lonvon. 
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DR. PERCYS WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, carefully drawn to Scale, 8vo., 42s. 


THE METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The Art of Extracting those Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various Purposes 
of Manufacture. 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 


“The want of a treatise upon metallurgy, to which the student could refer with confidence, and which would 
likewise be of utility to the practical smelter, has long beenacknowledged. The work now before us, from the pen 
of Dr. Percy, appears in every way calculated to remove the necessity for any complaints for the future; not only 
bas the author afforded convincing proof that he has given his readers the full advantage of his long connection 
with practicnl metallurgy, but he has also, through his intimate acquaintance with Continental languages, been 
able ta render the researches of the most celebrated French, German, aud Swedish metallurgists available to 
them."—HMining Journal. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Numerous Views and Plans, 8vo., 24s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; 


Or, HOW to PLAN ENGLISH RESIDENCES, from the PARSONAGE to the PALACE. 
With Tables of Accommodation and Cost, and a Series of Selected Plans. 
By ROBERT KERR, Architect, Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London. 
“ A very useful book, and we recommend it cordially.” —7imes. 
**A book which practically and efficiently fulfils all that it undertakes to do.”—Reader. 


“ Professor Kerr’s volume is a practical treatisa that every man skould study who is about to build himselfa 
hhouse."—Examiner, 





ot 


By the same Author, 8vo., 5s Gd. 


ON ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


A BOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAWYERS, AND LANDLORDS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 9s. 


SUNDAY — Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation. 


By Rev. J. A. HESSEY, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Hon. 
Soc. of Gray’s Inn, and Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint at Oxford. 


“Dr. Hessey has produced a book, with an amount of diligence and research, as well as judgment and intelligence, 
which for its learuing will render all other treatises superfluous.”—Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 8vo., 3s. 


RITES AND RITUAL; 
A PLEA FOR APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP. 
By PHILIP FREEMAN, M.A., Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter. 
With an Appendix, containing the Opinions on Certain Points of Doctrine of HENRY, LORD 
BISHOP of EXETER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








REFORM MAP. 


Price, Sheet, 8s; Mounted, in Case, 10s 6d; on Roller, Varnished, 14s. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS AND BOROUGHS 


OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Showing the Actual Boundaries of the Boroughs, and Distinguishing the Unrepresented Towns 
having above 8,000 Inhabitants, also enumerating the Direct Taxes, Population, Inhabited 
Houses, and Parliamentary Voters of each Constituency, and the Present Number of Members 
of Parliament, compared with the Alterations proposed by Earl Russell and Sir James Graham, 
Bart, M.P., in 1854; by Mr. John Bright, M.P., and by the Zimes, in 1859. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 








RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1865. 
Price, folded or in Sheet, 3s 6d; Mounted, in Case, 6s 6d. 


STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP 


TO THE 


CONSTITUENCIES OF ENGLAND & WALES, 
IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 


Showing at a Glance, by Party Colours and Statistics, the PREVAILING POLITICS ofall the 
Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and Universities ; the Number of Members for 
each; the Name and Party of every Candidate, and of each Member of Parliament chosen at 
this Election; the Numbers Polled for Contested Seats; the Number of Registered Electors; 
and the Population, according to the latest returns. 

“A clever notion, perfectly well worked out......The map shows at a glance where are the strongholds of each 
form of political doctrine, aud with its border of nawes and figuves is really so complete that we know no book as 
convenient for instant refereuce."—Zraminer. 


—<——. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
—— 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “STRATHMORE.” 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 

Syo. (Nearly ready, 
NEW WORK by Mr. WAYTE MELVILLE. 
CERISE: a Tale of the Last Century. 


By Wuyre MELVILLE, Author of ‘* The Gladiators,” 
“ Digby Grand,” “ The Brookes of Bridlemers,” &c, 
[At ali Libraries, 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE's 
NEW WORK. 
The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 Vols. post 8vo. (At all Libraries. 


Mr. EDMUND YATES' NEW NOVEL, 
LAND AT LAST. By Edmund Yates. 


3 vols. post 8vo. (| Ready at all Libraries. 


The GRAHAMES of BESSBRIDGE 
HOUSE, DYDBOROUGH. By Mrs. Trarrorp 
WHITEHEAD. 2 Vo's. post 8vo. [At ali Libraries, 


The CONFEDERATION of BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. By EK. C, Botton and H. H. 
Weneer. With Maps. [Next week. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES. By 


ANTHONY TxoOviope. Reprinted from the Pall 
Mali Gazette. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 3s 6d, 


The WIFE'S LITANY: a Winter 
Night's Dream, Ballads, &c. By J. Rurrer 
CuorLeEY. Crown 8v¥o., 6s. 


The FIRST REFORM BILL. History 
of the Reform Bill of 1532. By the Rev. W.N. 
MoLesworrn, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d. 

“This very interesting and useful book, which wag 

published in the course of last year, is very opportune 

at the present moment.,....The book is written in a 

vigorous and animated style. The story is neither so 

prolonged as to be tedious, Mor so short as to omit any 
material facts in the transactions of the time.”"—Timnzes, 

March 13, 1366. 

“We may here say that Mr. Molesworth has _per- 

formed his task admirably. He has constructed his 

narrative with great judgment, and with a clear ap- 
preciation of what was necessary to record and what 
might safely be omitted. His arrangement is per- 
spicuous, aud his style is both easy and forcivle, 

Reformers will find in it a faithful account of their 

tremendous triumph, which, like the Bill, was not a 

vietory, but & couquest; while Conservatives may 

read it without exasperition, anl possibly with some 

profit."—Pall Mali Gazette, March 13, 1866. 


Carman and Hart, 193 Piccadilly. 


ASSOCIATION for the IMPROVEMENT of LON- 

DON WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIE3. 

An ACCOUNT of the CONDITION of 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES in LONDON. 
By Ernest Harr. 

(Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review.) 
London: Cuapman and Wax, 193 Piccadilly. 
Price 3d. 

Friends of the Association supplied at 203, per hun- 

dred for distribution. 

‘The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 

Reduced from £2 23 to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 

large folio. 

SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH Strrutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 

many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Gizson, 








ia London: F. Prratan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 

OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Taomas Saonrer, Editor of “A Book of 

English Poetry,” &c. 

London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK, 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. ud, 

| Deed DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook 

* A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

“Open it where you will, and sO.ne idea worth the 

having sparkles before you with radiant freshnesz."— 

Sun. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 
GEStEMATS MEMORY ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, auda Goud Mewory 


| Better. By I. MacLanen. 


London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, the 3th Thousand, post Svo., 7s 6d. 
OYER’'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 

Comprising Receipts for the Kconomic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALuxis Sovek. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keoper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGE- 
NERATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vu, 1935 
eloth. ; 
London: Simpkins, Magswacr, and Co., Statio.ers 
Hall court. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


——o—— 

The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 

LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL. and IV., 
completing the Work. 

“The Berkeley Memoirs belong to a olass of works now 
extremely popular. It iw pleasant to be tuld about men 
of note, or the various phases of high social life in the 
sparkling manner peculiar to these works. The most 
fastidious critic will scarcely deny that Mr. Berkeley 
possesses the gift of writing in an amusing Strain on 
social, sporting, or other general subjects. —Post. 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 

ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. C. Mogens, 
Second Edition, revised, with additions. 2 vols., 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 21s, 

Y ARABELLA STUART'S LIFF 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original Docu- 
ments. By Evizaperu Cooper. 2 vole 21s, 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of 
ADVENTURE, By Witiiam Srampr (“ Mark 
Tapley, Jun.”) 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 

Geueral Sir Taomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 vols. 21s. 


LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. Under the espevial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
$ls 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

SAMSLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 


8 vols. 

“ A clever and interesting story. It is well written, 
and so good that our friends should read it for them- 
selves," —Athentum, 

GILBERT RUGGE. 3 vols. 

‘A well written and interesting story.”"—Reader, 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake," &c. 2 vols. 

* A story of powerful interest."—Daily News. 
GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 

bury. 3 vols. 

“A good novel, full of interest."—Z.raminer. 
MILLY’S HERO. by the Author of 

“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 

“ This book is worth reading."—Saturday Review. 

BEYOND the CHURCH. $Svols. 
“The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the Creeds.” 

—ZIn Memoriam. 

HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. (Next week. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
HOLY SCRIPTURE: the Witness to 


the Revelation of God in all Facts. A Sermon 
preached at St. Michael's Chureh, Handsworth, 
during the Annual Meeting of tho British Associn- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. By the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrrexron, Rector of Hagley, 
and Honorary Canon of Worcester. Published by 
vequest. 
Macm1tian and Co., London. 








Just published, Third Edition, price 6d. 
FMHE CATTLE PLAGUE, with Remarks 
P upon the Drainage of Farm Buildings and Stables. 
By H. SrrickLanp ConsTABLe, 

“Though Mr. Constable's pamphlet is as entertain- 
ing as Punch, it provides something better than amuse- 
ment, for every stroke of satire hits at humbug, and every 
anecdote points an argument. And from beginning to 
end a healthy horror of quackery pervades the book, and 
common-sense views are brought forward in a home- 
thrust style that is fatal to much of the nonsense that 
hay clustered round the subject."—E£xeter and Plymouth 
Gazette. 

Loudon: Hasmnron, ApAms, and Co.; Darron and 
Lvcy, Cockspur street, Charing Cross. 





SOCIETY for PROMOTING CURISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


YMNS for Use DURING the CATTLE 
PLAGUE, with Music, consisting of :— 

1—Words by the Rev. J. M. Nears, D.D. ; Music by the 

Rey. T, HELMore, M.A. 
2—Words and Tune selected from the Society’s 

“ Psalms and Hymus with ‘lunes.” 

Demy 8vo., 2s. per 100. 

Depositories:—London, 77 Great Queen's street, 
Lincoln's Ton Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
and 48 Piceadiliy, W., and by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price ls. 


RELAND and her SERVILE WAR. 
_By Colonel Avatr, F.R,S., Author of “ The Winter 
of 1846-7 in Antrim.” 
London: Winnram Rimaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Dublin: Hopes and Surrn, aud all Booksellers. 





V HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 


y isa thought ofter occurring to literary men, 
Public characters, and persons of benevclent intentions. 
Au immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, sent on application by 


Ricwarp Bagrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 


NEW NOVELS. 
—_—o— 
MR. HENRY KINGSLEYS NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


LEIGHTON COURT: a Country-House Story. By Henry 
KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” “ Austin Elliot,” &c. 

2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 
“Mr. Kingsley has told his plain story with great skill and taste ......+. His minor characters have been drawn 


with unusual success. They are original, and they are not blurred.......... This little comedy of high life iu the 
country is one of the most agreeable things that Mr. Henry Kingsley has wrttten.”"—Saturday Review. 
——_o —_ 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


A SON of the SOIL: a New Novel. 2 


price 21s. 


vols. crown 8vo., 


—— 
In a few days will be published. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST: a New Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 





In a few days will be published. 
NEW NOVEL BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
HEREWARD, the LAST of the ENGLISH: a New Novel. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. + 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, 








BEAUTIFUL PRESENT BOOK. 
IN THE FIR WOOD. 
By E. V. B. 


Illustrated with Photographs from Eight Drawings by the Author. 
bound, price 7s 6d. 


*,.”" A few copies will be ready by Easter. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. . 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With 42 Illustrations by John Tenniel. Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


In small 4to., handsomely 











THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Qe 
The HIDDEN SIN. 


[On Tuesday next. 


3 vols. 
DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial Sec- 


retary, Bermuda. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ This story has a strange fascination. The every-day life of the Romans of the period is excellently sketche1, 
and the reader will not fail to enjoy the scenes where Plautus masters the wild horse, and Dionysius defeats in 
argument the Roman philosophers. The interest of the story never flags. ‘The action is rapid without being sen- 
sational, and the writing is most admirable.”—Star. 


JENNY BELL. By the Author of “ Never Forgotten” and 


“ Bella Donna.” 3 yols. 
“ Jenny, the prominent figure, is an alert, dexterous, plucky little mistress of fence, and the centre of light and 
auimation to all that lives and moves arouud her."—Saturday Review. 


MAJOR PETER. By the Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife” 
and “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant Succession ef the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any Date. 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
o —_~0——_— 
TERMS FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 
Crass A.—For tue Newest Books. 
EIGHT VOLUMES at One Time ... ose THREE GUINEAS per ANNUM. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time one FIVE GUINEAS per ANNUM. 
And THBEE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Crass B.—For Otper Books. 
TWELVE VOLUMES at One Time THREE GUINEAS per ANNUM. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES at One Time FIVE GUINEAS per ANNUM. 
And FIVE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Prospectuses, with List of Works recently added to the Library, will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





Second Issue. 


Capital £250,000 in 10,000 shares of £25 each. 


Issue of the remaining 5,000 shares; £1 payable on application, and £4 on allotment. 
Further calls not to exceed £5 per share, and at intervals of not less than three months. 
It is not expected that it will be necessary to call up for the present more than £5 per share. 





Directors. 
JOHN DENT, Esq. (of Messrs. Dent and Co,, China). 

Sir JOHN HAY, Bart., Chairman of the Millwall Iron Works. 
Colonel J. HOLLAND, Deputy Chairman of the South African Bank. 
J, S. STOPFORD, Esq., Director of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank. 

JULIUS REUTER, Esq., Managing Director. 
Bankers. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 35 Nicholas lane. 
‘Brokers. 
Messrs. WALKER and LUMSDEN, 25 Austinfriars. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. BISCHOFF, COXE, and BOMPAS, 19 Coleman street. 


Auditors. 
Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, and Co., 3 Moorgate street. 
Engineers. 
Messrs, FORDE and FLEEMING JENKIN, Duke street, Adelphi. 


Secretary—FREDERICK J. GRIFFITHS, Esq. 
Orrices—1 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Directors invite applications for the unissued shares in this Company, 
numbering 5,000, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 


Mr. Reuter, by his personal influence on the Continent, has obtained, and has 
handed over to this Company, a concession from the Hanoverian Government, 
giving an exclusive right for thirty years to lay down and work Submarine Tele- 
graph Cables between the English and Hanoverian coasts, and the same exclusive 
right to lay land wires to certain important places in Germany, besides other con- 
tingent advantages of a very Valuable character. 


Official statistics in the possession of the Directors show that the number of 
messages passing between England and Germany in the four years ending 1864 had 
increas«d 130 per cent.; and in the last two years alone 80 per cent.; and it is a 
matter of notoriety that the existing lines are unable to convey messages with 
the expedition which is above all things desirable in telegraphy. 


The Directors are in a position to state that under the concession obtained, and 
the arrangements they have concluded for working it, they will be able to transmit 
messages from England to the places named below, within a few minutes from 
the time of despatch. 

Arrangements have been made with the well known contraetors, the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, for constructing ani laying down the 
requisite cable, by which the actual cost of all the work to be done has been ac- 
curately determined. 

The Electric and International Telegraph Company have agreed to an arrange- 
ment by which the use of a certain number of wires is to be ceded to them for a 
term of five years, that Company guaranteeing the transmission over the Hanoverian 
cable of the whole of the messages collected at their different stations in the 
United Kingdom, for Hanover, Bremen, Hamburgh. Schleswig-Holstein, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, &c., and further guaranteeing a minimum amount of busi- 
ness, which, under the conditions of the concession, and under normal circumstances, 
will produce a minimum annual revenue equal to 15 per cent. on the total amount 
of capital required, 

The agr t , and other data on which this estimate is based, 
having been placed in the hands of the well known accountants, Messrs, Quilter, 
Ball, and Co., their certificate of the correctness thereof is annexed. 

“No. 3 Moorgate street, Feb. 23, 1966. 

“ Sir,—Having perused and considered the documents mentioned in the subjoined 
note relating to the subject of the proposed Submarine Telegraph between England 
and Hanover, we are enabled, from the data therein contained and other information 
supplied to us, to state the following facts and conclusions respecting the profit results 
of the undertaking. 

“The requisite amount of capital will be £150,000; that is to say, £130,175 for 
manufacturing and laying down the cable, leaving the sum of £19,825 to provide 
{\ r contingencies and working capital. 

‘*Estimating the revenue to be derived under the agreement with the Telegraph 
Company upon the basis of the minimum number of messages guaranteed to be for- 
warded by that Company, we find, after paying or reserving to the Company 
their proportion of the net receipts, that the net profit will amount to at least 15 per 
cent. per annum on the total amount of the capital required, namely, £150,000. 

** Having regard, however, to the probability that the actual traffic of the cable will 
greatly exceed the secured minimum, there is reasonable ground for expecting that 
the actual rate of profit will considerably exceed 15 per cent. per annum, 

‘* We remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“To Julius Reuter, Esq.” 





“ Quitrer, Batt, and Co. 


Note of Documents referred to:— 

1. Translation of concession granted by the King of Hanover to Mr. Julius Reuter. 

2. Copy of Agreement with the Electric Telegraph Company. 

. Specification for the facture of the cable from Cromer to Norderney, by 
Messrs. Forde and Fleeming Jenkin. 

4. Contract with the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company for the 
manufacture and laying of the cable in terms of the foregoing specification. 

It will thus be seen that the Directors have indicated only the minimum of profit 
virtually guaranteed to the shareholders ; and that there is every rcason to anticipate, 
from the rapidly increasing extension of the traffic, that this amouut will be largely 
exceeded. 

This minimum is, moreover, entirely exclusive and independent of the continually 
increasing profits of the business purchased from Mr. Reuter, which will be very 

iderably aug ted by the use of the wire retained by the Company for the 
purposes of that business. 

The durability of cables in shallow waters such as the North Sea, where the 
Company's cable will be laid, is proved by experience. They are as safe, aud can be 
repaired almost as easily as land wires. The existing cables to Holland have been 
laid several years, and that between Dover and Calais fifteen years, and they con- 
tinue at the present time in good working order. 

The cable will probably be ready for the transmission of messages by the end of 
August next. 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company have taken one-fourth of 
the amount of their contract in shares of the Company, but the contract with them 
is based upon a bona fide cash price, the lowest obtainable in the market for first- 
rate work, they considering the investment safe and profitable, and looking to the 
future profits of the concern for remuneration. 

There is no promotion-money, nor any commission paid for obtaining the con- 
cession, Mr. Reuter having handed it over to the Company gratis. 

Applications for shares to be made in the d form, panied by a 
deposit of £1 per share. Should no allotment be made, the amount will be returned 
without deduction. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, of the Brokers, or of the Solicitors. 














FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To beleft with the Bankers.) 

To the Directors of Reuter's Telegram Company (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit with the Agra and Masterman’s Bank the 
sum of £ , being the deposit of £1 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I request that you will allot me shares of £25 each in “ Reuter’s Tele- 
¢Tam Company (Limited),” aud I hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller 
number which you may allot to me, and I request you to place my name on the 
register of members in respect of the shares allotted to me—lI am, Gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 


uo 


Name in full.e...ccecceesscees cocecececessceccsssereem 
Address in full 
Profession .. 


Usual signature ....cecceececerscesecccccecececscesers 
866. 





Pere e TOC eee eee) 


DENS cccccccacccncsendethiqeesassss@ceseebssaeeee 











Lonpon: Printed by Jon Camppett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Straud, 
and Published by him at the ‘“‘Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 17, 1866, 
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